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The Tenth Alexander 


BY GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK DE FORREST SCHOOK 


HE Tsar of All Slavia stared in dread 
at the little white square which had 
fluttered silently to his feet in the privacy 
of this barred and bolted apartment. He 
knew with awed certainty just what mes- 
sage was borne by that mysteriously ar- 
rived bit of folded paper, and he turned 
from it with sudden resolution as if by 
that action he could escape its sinister 
tidings. It was part of the character of 
the man that, having strode three or four 
paces away, he should pause and waver 
and return to pick it up with trembling 
fingers, should open and read it and hide 
it furtivelyin his gold and braided jacket. 
| Ho! March the 25th | 
That was all. 
March the 25th! 
Twenty-five more 
days until that crisis 
which had been fore- 
told at his birth, and 
of which, within the 
past two months, jub- 
ilant warnings such as 
this had been thrust 
on him at every hand! 
He did not stop to 
question whence this 
particular message 
had descended, for 
mystery had become 
common. In privacy 
that had seemed abso- 
lute, doom had pointed 





its uncanny finger at him in a thousand 
different disguises. Between the leaves 
of his favorite books, chalked upon his 
door-posts, laid upon his waking pillow, 
concealed in his food, marked upon his 
very linen, were daily, nay, almost hourly 
portents, to the tenth and weakest Alex- 
ander. 

With a sadness that sat upon him now 
of habit, he turned instinctively to the 
one only Slavian in all that broad land 
in whom he might repose perfect trust. 
Traversing a private corridor he entered 
a high boudoir that; Tike his study, was 
bolted and barred from the threatening 
world, and found — 
her. Sophia Karenov, 
morganatic and only 
living wife to the 1s- 
sueless tsar, looked up 
in quick anxiety as he 
entered. Despite that 
there was always a 
grave sorrow upon his 
face and that this was 
ever underlaid with 
nervous apprehension, 
she saw at once the 
new burden that was 
upon him. 

“Another warn- 
ing?” she divined as 
she rose to greet him. 

He took her hand 
and, drawing her to 
him, kissed her gently, 
sitting then witha sigh 
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upon the divan that she had just quitted. 

“Another,” he replied smiling wearily, 
and gave her the paper. 

She tore it quietly into tiny fragments, 
after which she came and stood before 
him, looking down upon him pityingly. 

“At last I fear, Alexander,” she said 
in sorrow. “Had you been content to be 


the imperious autocrat that nine Alexan- 
ders have been before you, there had been 
no need to wear a gloomy brow this day.” 

“T had rather, my Sophia, bear a gloomy 


brow than a black conscience,” he an- 
swered her earnestly. “Ever since my love 
for you revealed the wrongs of every 
ninety-nine who toiled beneath Slavia’s 
sun, I have known no peace. The knowl- 
edge came upon my heart like a scourge, 
and what nine Alexanders should have 
done I have tried to do—too late!” 
“Mine be the blame and mine the pun- 
ishment,” Sophia responded bitterly, “for 
it was I who urged those reforms which 
were no reforms. I should have known 
that the very gentleness of heart which 
made you grieve for these poor ones 
whose blood is my blood, would carry 
with it overmuch gentleness for the 
strife that has been set aflame, and yet—” 
now there was the ring of passion in her 
voice, “I would not have it undone; for 
one life, after all, is a trivial thing, and 
the lives of all these poor lashed and 
knouted millions cry to me from the 
ground—from my soil, the clay of which 
I was made; and for holy Slavia, her 


people, her downtrodden that bend to the 
earth nor dare lift their heads in protest, 
I would forfeit honor and happiness and 
heaven, liberty and love and life, aye to 
the last drop of blood that is in my 
veins !”’ 

“And are like to do it,” responded 
Alexander dryly, though at the same 
time he smiled up at her the love that her 
surpassing beauty had won and that her 
surpassing loyalty had kept, ‘‘for the day 
that marks my doom will doubtless mark 
your own. It was right, Sophia, to say 
that gentleness had been part of my un- 
manning. I looked in the glass to-day. 
When my breath blew upon it, a scrawl 
of ‘March the 25th’ came faintly out up- 
on its surface as if traced with a ghostly 
finger, but it was not that which struck 
me to shame; it was that I had not the 
eye nor the jaw, the will nor the strength, 
to enforce those proclamations in which 
I believed I had expressed the wish of 
God. Holy Slavia was to be free; her 
downtrodden were to raise their heads; 
the golden day was to dawn when every 
man was to have a voice in his own des- 
tinies ; the franchise was to be universal ; 
chattels were to become freed men and 
land owners; the autocracy was to pass 
away, and a parliament, elected by the 
people and for the people, was to lay the 
foundation of justice and liberty and 
equality. 

“And oh, angels might weep at the pit- 
eous jest of it all! The nobles laughed, 
and the peasants, only awakened and in- 
flamed, laughed too when they found the 
futility and impotence of him who is ac- 
claimed the lord and master of life and 
death throughout all this land. Oh, heart 
of mine, no fretting babe has less of man- 
ful power than Alexander!” 

And bending his head in his hands, two 
hot tears trickled down over his lean, 
white fingers. 

Sophia, helpless to aid him, despairing 
of ever infusing her own invincible spirit 
within that fragile will, gazed down upon 
him, noting the slight but certain signs 
which told of the decay of the Volanoffs, 
which proclaimed how better it had hap- 
pened that there was no eleventh Alex- 
ander ; and presently she shuddered as if 
some sudden chill had smote her. 





"The Red Father,”’ she tremulously suggested 
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“And yet, Alexander,” she said with 
pale lips, “‘unless you can and do free 
under-Slavia, it will reach you through 
bolts and bars, through dungeon-doors 
or in tower-top, upon the appointed day.” 

But Alexander shook his head, and, 
raising it, smiled sadly. 

“We shall see,” he said. “It is not fear 
that oppresses me, but sorrow ; and the 
twenty-fifth has for me no terrors unless 
the stroke should come from God him- 
self ; to His will | bow.” 

‘lhe Red Father,’ she tremulously 
suggested. 

“For the Red Father and his Red Ten, 
and their Red Tens and tens of hundreds 
and thousands, I shall snap my fingers 
throughout that twenty-four hours,” he 
replied, and arose. 

He turned again toward the door, but 
Sophia caught him about the neck. 

“For the love of dear heaven, Alex- 
ander; for my love; for the love of my 
suffering kind from whom I came, try 
once again !’’ she pleaded. 

Che tsar frowned. 

“Of what avail will it be?” he queried. 
“T have made one more proclamation, but 
it should as well be devoted to the flames 
for it will never reach outside my palace. 
lo whom shall I entrust it? The lying 
nobles that surround me? They would 
make a jest of it first and destroy it next. 
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My guards? They are traitors, 
one.” 

“Give it to me,” she cried. “Leave it to 
my woman’s wit to see that it goes among 
the people, for oh, Alexander, your life is 
much to me!” 

He looked at her curiously for a time, 
and then slowly he took from his breast 
pocket a sealed parchment and gave it to 
her. Weeping—hysterically crying aloud 
—-she clung to him and kissed him again 
and again, and he left her in her tears. 


every 


The days passed by. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the domain the 
proclamation flew from mouth to mouth. 
Once more Slavia was to be free, and 
this time the proclamation came to the 
nobles, not alone from within the palace, 
but from without. A day was set for a 
parliament. It met, and this was the 
morning of the twenty-fourth, and when 
the uncouth but earnest delegates chosen 
by the people from among their number 
had gathered within the great, misnamed 
“Hall of Justice’ which had been set 
aside for them, a royal ukase, forged in 
Alexander’s name, ordered them dis- 
solved; and, when they refused to dis- 
perse, a horde of wild soldiers, famous 
through twenty generations for their sheer 
brutality, swept in upon them and mas- 
sacred them every man. From out this 
frightful carnage the callous soldiery 
poured, all their mad blood-lust aflame, 
and with reénforced numbers, charged 
into the waiting throngs with knout and 
saber and pistol-butt, cutting and slash- 
ing until they were drunken with fury; 
then rolled, surfeited of killing at last, 
into their quarters to make a jest of Sla- 
via’s first parliament. And freed Slavia 
was still a slave! 

Alexander the Tenth, heart-broken, in 
the most retired quarters of his palace, 
where the false nobles had persuaded him 
to remain “lest his appearance confuse 
and confound and render fruitless this 
preliminary and unorganized gathering,” 
reviewed the careers of Alexander the 
first, the second, the fourth, the seventh, 
the eighth, illustrious tsars who had been 
the dominating forces in their reigns, 
who had mastered the hordes around 
them, who had whipped their nobles into 
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line as the soldiers had that day whipped 
the rabble, and he cried aloud to God in 
anguish at the weakness of his own hands. 
Why, striving to make Slavia better, he 
had made it worse. Even the comfort of 
Sophia he denied himself, but when mid- 
night approached he went to her boudoir 
and found her dressed, awaiting him. 

“Come,” he said, and held forth his 
hand to her. 

She raised dull eyes that drowned 
their splendors in weeping. 

“Where?” she asked of him in reply. 
“There is no place safe from the ven- 
geance that impends over the doomed 
house of Volanoff.” 

“No?” he responded. “But you are 
mistaken, Sophia. I have one secret even 
from you—the secret of the Alexanders.” 

She looked up at him in startled ques- 
tioning as he stood, slight, but straight 
before her. For answer he 


and calm, 


gazed searchingly about the apartment, 
then shrugged his shoulders. 

“If there be eyes to spy even here, let 
them spy, for they will be too late,” he 


said. ‘“Come.” 

He raised her, wondering, to her feet, 
and led her with him to the deep door- 
way which opened into the corridor that 
communicated with his own suite ; but he 
went no farther than the doorway itself. 
In its wide jamb he thrust open a secret 
panel and drew her, dazed, into it with 
him. He closed the panel and stepped 
away. Instantly a heavy weight slipped 
ponderously to place behind them, and 
the sound startled her into new voice. 

“What was it?” she gasped. 

“Tt was a panel of iron two feet thick,” 
he answered in triumph, “and the lever 
which holds its counter-weight can be 
touched only from this side. This, Sophia, 
is the secret of the Alexanders. It would 
take pursuers twenty-four hours to drill 
through that iron alone, even if they 
knew it to be there.” 

Slowly he made his way forward, still 
leading her by the hand until his foot 
touched the edge of a step. “Careful, 
now,” he warned, and drew her down 
with him. But a score of treads below 
they came to a landing and there was an- 
other heavy clang behind them. 

“Another iron panel of the thickness 
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of the first,” he explained in quiet pride, 
“and it has closed off this stairway from 
the world until we shall ourselves choose 
to raise the barrier.” 

But now Sophia drew back with a 
sharp gasp. 

“Oh, Alexander, by our love let me go 
back!” she cried. ‘Do not take me with 
you!” 

“No,” he replied gravely, “that would 
be but to doom you to death, for if they 
do not find me here upon the twenty 
fifth, either noble or base-born would 
wreak their vengeance upon you, my be 
loved.” 

He strove to draw her gently onward. 
She caught her hand sharply away from 
him. 

“But I 
not go!” 

“You are nervous, my Sophia,” he said 
gently, and once more he grasped her 
hand. 

But now, resisting him, she became ¥e- 
hement, and the more he urged the more 
wild she became in her determination 
that she would not accompany him, until 
at last she raved incoherently, and when, 
trying to soothe her, he caught her in his 
arms, she suddenly fainted within them. 

Pityingly he picked her up and carried 
her on through the darkness, down one 
flight of steps after another and then 
through a long narrow tunnel; and ever 
as he went he released behind him im- 
pregnable masses of iron and stone that 
would give even an army pause for many 
days, until finally the passage opened into 
a small, iron-walled chamber without 
other opening of any sort; and here the 


cannot—I must not—I will 
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last great door sealed itself behind them. 

Feeling in the darkness for a couch at 
the farther side of the apartment he laid 
his burden upon it, then, turning a but 
ton at the head of the couch, mellow 
lights, fed from a huge storage-battery, 
sprang out of the Stygian blackness, 
whereupon he bent himself to the task of 
restoring Sophia to that sentience which 
hysteria had driven from her. 

Presently she opened her eyes, and, 
finding his face bent close over her, she 
clasped her arms about his neck and 
pressed him cheek to cheek as if she could 
never let him go; but by and by she be 
came calmer, looking about her, however, 
with eyes in which there still lingered 
some great terror. Upon the floor were 
soft rugs; upon the walls were rich tap- 
estries ; beside the couch there were com- 
fortable chairs and a table ; in one corner 
was a glass-closet displaying a goodly ar- 
ray of dishes and table-linen ; in another 
there was a huge chest well stocked with 
food, that might outlast a month, if need 
be. 

“The secret of the Alexanders!” said 
the tsar with again a ring of pride in his 
voice. “This is their accumulated handi- 
work. With their own toil has every par- 
ticle of this chamber and its passage been 
dug and wrought and furnished, and each 
\lexander has added his gift of labor 
and of ingenuity to its completion. It is 
a secret that has been whispered from 
father to son, and not one living-soul but 
the heir to the throne himself has been 
told of it in all these ten generations. My 
part has been this pleasant light that 
floods upon us, this cooking-cabinet that, 
fed from the same battery, makes no 
smoke nor vitiates any air, and the two 
concealed devices that renew the oxygen 
and absorb the carbonic-acid gas of the 
apartment, keeping its atmosphere pure 
and sweet. We are one hundred feet un- 
der ground, my beloved, and we two are 
the only living creatures who know the 
existence of this place. Even if it were 
known, many feet of solid masonry, in- 
terspersed with layers of iron, protect us 
on every side, above and below, and 
through the only passage that leads here 
are twenty impassable barriers. Now, my 
beloved, shall we fear the twenty-fifth ?” 


She did not answer, but she shuddered 
as the silvery stroke of a bell fell upon 
their ears. It was from a clock, its face 
curiously divided into twenty-four hours, 
that was placed upon the wall over the 
entrance through which they had come— 
and now it had struck one, for the hour 
of midnight. It had ushered in the first 
moment of March twenty-fifth! 

Sophia Karenov only moaned, nor even 
when Alexander had set forth a bottle of 
wine and some light refreshment would 
she be aroused. The tsar, who had 
scarcely tasted food that day, ate hearti- 
ly, nor strove at present to awaken his 
consort, deeming that her hysteria would 
best be worn away in silence. He was 
cheerful, even almost gay in this unas- 
sailable safety, but after his repast, as the 
time wore on and she held still in that 
moaning stupor, he became alarmed, and 
sitting beside her essayed with all gentle 
tact to soothe her. She shrank from his 
touch, cowering and shuddering as if he 
had struck her, and finding that his at- 
tempted caresses only distressed her the 
more he turned himself to one of the 
books that he had stored in the place, and 
combating the weariness that would have 
weighed down his eyelids, he sat quietly 
by the table, with no sound save the turn- 
ing of the leaves, the ticking of the clock, 
and the occasional whispered moans to 
break the death-like stillness of this deep- 
hidden retreat. 

So, in tender patience, Alexander wore 
away the hours that far above marked 
the dawn, the early morn and the rising 
sun, until more than half the twenty-four 
crucial hours had been passed. Each time 
that he had unobtrusively tried to force a 
sip of wine upon her, Sophia had turned 
her head mutely away from it; but now, 
far past the noon hour, he offered her.a 
glass of water, and this, after she had 
looked upon it with unseeing eyes for a 
time, she grasped and drank eagerly, and 
when, encouraged by this sign, he had set 
the glass away and had come back to her, 
she suddenly caught at his hand, and, 
kissing it, wept. 

Sitting by her side he drew her to him, 
and, with her arm clasped about his neck 
and her head upon his shoulder, she 
broke into a paroxysm of sobbing, until 
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at last, exhausted by the torrent of her 
own emotions, she slept. In pity Alex- 
ander lay her upon the couch and again 
prepared himself some food. In spite of 
the fatigue which oppressed him, in spite 
of his concern for the love that he had 
brought with him into this exile, in spite 
of the long, tense watching that should 
have worn heavily upon him, his soul was 
still buoyant as he marked the passing of 
the hours. The twenty-fifth was wearing 
itself away as other days had done, leav- 
ing him not in more danger but in more 
safety and security than he had enjoyed 
in any day for many months. 

He thought to gain some rest by 
Sophia’s side, but even in her fitful slum- 
ber she moaned with that great weight of 
horror that was upon her, and fearing 
lest her strength of mind and body might 
give way utterly, he began a new vigil by 
her side. The afternoon now had slipped 
away, each added hour filling him with 
gratification that he had successfully de- 
fied the nobles, the peasants, the Red 
Brotherhood and Fate itself. 

But five short hours of the twenty-four 
remained to him when Sophia had finally 
settled into a deeper slumber, the regular 
breathing of which reassured him, and 
then, overcome with the weariness that he 
had so long fought back, for he had not 
slept since full forty hours, he lay down 
beside her with a sigh of thankfulness. 
He had scarce more than composed his 
limbs when he sank into deep slumber, 
and the clock on the wall ticked solemnly 
on, its slow moving hands traversing, with 
the sluggish inexorableness of time itself, 
the last section of the 
twenty-four fateful 
hours that were 
marked upon its face. 

It wanted but ten 
minutes to the close of 
the twenty-fourth hour 
when Sophia Karenov 
awoke with a start. At 
first there came no 
memory of all this 
gloomy tragedy that 
hovered upon them, 
had darkened their 
lives, and had made 
the Tsar of all Slavia 





more unhappy than any one of his un- 
happy subjects; she saw only Alexander 
sleeping peacefully by her side, and a 
flood of tenderness came upon her. She 
touched a gentle kiss upon his forehead, 
soft as the petals of the rose to which her 
red lips were kin, so that it could not 
arouse him, and for a moment she gazed 
fondly upon him in this first flush of her 
awakening ; then her eye caught the un- 
wonted tapestry of the wall behind him! 
Startled with slow dawning remem- 
brance, she began to turn her head almost 
imperceptibly, dread and horror fixing 
themselves upon her face. By the time her 
reluctant gaze had made the circle of the 
apartment, her eyes, freshly glowing from 
sleep, had turned glazed and haggard, 
and as they rested upon the clock where 
the minute hand was slowly, insensibly 
overtaking the hour-hand, as they crept 
nearer and nearer to the twenty-fourth 
mark, she clutched ber hands swiftly to 
her bosom to still the sharp pang that, 
like a mortal sting at her heart, was re- 
flected in the twitch of agony upon her 
suddenly drawn lips. 

The Red Brotherhood ! That dread or- 
ganization which was the fiercest menace 
of the nation, which had sworn to free 
Slavia or destroy her, which counted 
neither life nor liberty, which had even 
brought Sophia’s beauty before Alexan- 
der’s eyes that, in the hour of need, it 
might have an arm within reach of his 
breast! The Red Brotherhood—and her 
vow ! 

“Oh, no—no—no!” she cried, rising 
to her feet with her hands clasped down 
before her and up- 
turning her eyes. 
“Dear God, no,” she 
breathed, her voice 
failing her, and, turn- 
ing again to the couch, 
» she whispered in an- 
, guish: ‘Wake, Alex- 
ander; I bid thee 
~ wake!” 

But Alexander slept 
on, and Sophia gazed 
down at him in gath- 
ering terror, her mild 
eyes filled with a 
strange gleam akin to 


’ 




















madness. She shivered from head to foot, 
and then some will stronger than her 
own seemed to take possession of her, for 
her right hand rising slowly toward her 
bosom, her left hand caught the wrist 
and seemed to strive to keep it back. Still 
steadily, tensely, rigidly, that right hand 
came up and sought its way into her bosom. 
It came forth as tensely, with the left 
hand still striving to impede its motion, 
and in its clasp it held a pointed, shining 


! 
dagger! 
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The little clock upon the wall began 
to whir. The last moments of March the 
twenty-fifth were passing and with them 
all danger, but the last strokes of the 
chime echoed upon an absolutely empty 
room, for no soul now reposed within it. 
There were only two useless tenements 
there upon the couch, paling lips upon 
paling lips, to prove that no man may 
hide from Fate, and to form the last mys- 
terious chapter in the centuries-long se- 
cret of the Alexanders. 


Theodora’s Father 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAVID ROBINSON 


FTER the last inspiring note of the 

concerto, the lithe, slender figure of 
the girl stood poised, her bow pointing 
upwards, her face raised from the violin, 
as if her eyes were searching for the star 
to which the music had been an appeal. 
Herr Prochonowick remained motionless, 
his fingers resting on the piano-keys. 
Hamlin’s spacious studio was hushed, 
and his four-score guests sat in quiet 
wonder, smiling happily at the girl, for 
Theodora Galbraith never played with- 
out making a dominant impression of 
some sort upon everybody, if not by her 
notable technique, then by her sympa- 
thetic personality, and, if by neither, then 
by her dark and graceful beauty. 

Women said she studied costume ; men 
said she had no need to do so. To-night 
the feminine opinion seemed to be justi- 
fied. Hamlin was an animal-painter and 
a hunter in many lands. Heads of enor- 
mous beasts grinned ferociously in his 
studio. The walls were hung with garish, 
barbarian tapestry, Indian blankets, and 
gleaming trophies of savage knife and 
spear. In a recess next the piano a stuffed 
grizzily was reared against a tree-trunk. 
Miss Galbraith’s dull red gown, the yel- 
low rose in her loose, black hair, her odd 
girdle of dusky gold, could not have been 


more appropriate. ‘—I'wo famous actresses 
nudged one another simultaneously. 

“I ought to get that girl to stage my 
new piece,’ Carlton heard one of them 
whisper. 

Carlton understood the implication, 
but he did not resent it, although he was 
very much in love with Miss Galbraith. 
He happened to know that the theatrical 
harmony of her costume with its back- 
ground was not designed, and that Theo 
dora had never been in Hamlin’s studio 
before. She had made an artistic effect 
simply because she could not help it. Her 
instinct never allowed her to do other- 
wise. 

While she was playing, Carlton, who 
was no musician, had been reflecting upon 
this subtle ability of Theodora’s to make 
her environment serve her art. For that 
matter, everything about Theodora was 
always in keeping with her lover’s esti- 
mate of her—everything she did, or said, 
or wore, or possessed—everything except 
one. 

The significant silence of admiration 
at the finish of the concerto was rudely 
broken. 

“Bray-vo, girlie!’ bawled a man. 

A tiny ripple of merriment ran over 
the well-bred audience. Some women 
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laughingly echoed the bravo. Carlton bit 
his lip, scowling at the man irritably. 
He was Theodora’s father. 

Short and heavy, old Moses Galbraith 
was seated incongruously in a dainty gilt 
chair, the spidery legs of which he was 
endangering by tilting backwards. With 


a thumb stuck in an arm-hole of his 
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waistcoat, he twisted his pudgy counten- 
ance from side te side, inviting compli- 
his daughter’s performance. 
His evening-clothes were wrinkled, his 
shoes were dingy, and the buckle of his 
cheap necktie was slipping into view on 
a suspiciously glossy collar. 

A newspaper-humorist took a seat next 
to Moses. The amused faces of the by- 
standers told young Carlton what was 
going on. Carlton remembered with 
shame that he himself had sought Gal- 
braith’s favor by leading the father on 
to talk long and loud in public of Theo- 
dora’s skill. 

“Vou’re right ; she’s a wonder!” vocif- 
erated Moses. “The greatest wonder ever ! 
Who’s to beat her?” 

The humorist nodded gravely, winked 


ments on 
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at Carlton, and returned to his prey, but 
Theodora began a Hungarian rhapsodie 
and compelled him to desist. 

After the rhapsodie Carlton went 
across the studio to the congratulatory 
circle which surrounded Miss Galbraith. 

“Will you tell father I’m ready, Ste 
phen ?” she found a chance to ask him. 

“Not leaving, Miss Gal 
braith!”’ protested Hamlin 
heartily. ““Rugini hasn’t come 
yet—the big European con- 
cert-manager, you know. 
There’s his secretary. Rugini 
is wild to hear you, everybody 
says.” 

At the name, Theodora 
caught Carlton’s eye and 
shrugged her bare shoulders 
uneasily. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hamlin,” 
she said. “I really must go, 
I’m afraid.” 

Stephen found Galbraith 
conversing with a_ bearded 
Italian. 

“Theo, that was Rugini’s 
secretary,” announced Moses 
excitedly, as he and Stephen 
escorted ‘Theodora to the car- 
riage. ‘Get in, Carlton. The 
secretary says Rugini’s out of 
town—wont be in New York 
till next week You'll be fill- 
ing those Western dates then, 
Theo. But we'll fix it to play 

for Rugini before he sails. The secretary 
avows it will be a cinch for you to make 
a hit with him. And it means a year’s en- 
gagement — probably longer — Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Roosha—the whole 
darned map. Do you hear, Theo?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Galbraith thought- 
fully. 

Her violin-case lay across her knees, 
and she rested an elbow on it and peered 
out of the carriage-window. Stephen 
Carlton, sitting opposite, tried vainly to 
read her face in the darkness. 

“Say, Carlton,” proposed Mr. Gal- 
braith, “come up to the flat and have a 
snack. I couldn’t eat that fancy lunch 
of Hamlin’s. I’d have swapped the whole 
mess for a doughnut and a glass of 
cider.” 
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Theodora and Stephen remained in the 
sitting-room while her father bustled 
about in the pantry. 

“So you are to play for Rugini,” he 
said, ‘and conquer Europe.” 

“T shall do my best,” Miss Galbraith 
rejoined soberly. 

“Your best—for the sake of this, ‘Theo- 
dora?” 

He touched the violin-case on the di- 
van. The girl took out the instrument and 
caressed it affectionately with a silk scarf 
from her neck. 

“For the sake of this,” she answered. 
And then, after a pause, “For the sake 
of my father, too,” said ‘Theodora. 

Carlton could not remember that ever 
before she had spoken to him of any obli- 
gation to Moses Galbraith. The subject 
of her father had naturally been avoided 
by both of them. Of Theodora’s obliga- 
tion to her art, Stephen himself had once 
spoken to her; he had once said that her 
ambition and her talent were to be rev- 
erenced by any man who loved her. He 
knew that she understood. But her fath- 
er! Was it possible that her father also 
must come between them—this blatant, 
money-grubbing vulgarian, who made her 
ridiculous by his brag? 

“T had a glimpse of you to-night, Ste- 
phen, when father applauded me,” con- 
tinued Miss Galbraith, bending over the 
violin. “I didn’t like you—for a minute. 
The trouble is that you don’t know. I am 
all that father has in the world. For years 
I have been his life. His hope for my suc- 
cess has been his existence, I believe. Now 
that I can pay him back, I shall.” 

The young lawyer smiled grimly. Pay 
him back? Had she not paid Moses back 
a hundredfold? Had he not degraded her 
Heaven-given genius to be a drudge for 
dollars and the food of his boorish con- 
ceit? The questions maddened Carlton. 

“Is your duty to your father para- 
mount forever?” he contended. “Is your 
father the sort to deserve such—such—” 

“T think you would better not go on, 
Stephen,” she interposed gently. 

She had raised her head, and in her 
unswerving eyes Carlton saw the steady 
light of absolute and defiant loyalty to 
the old man who was standing on the 
threshold, 
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‘All set, folks!’ exclaimed Galbraith. 
“There you are, Theo, dandling your 
precious fiddle! Well, you’d never get 
used to another one, I reckon.” 

Carlton declined the invitation to sup- 
per, and Theodora held out her hand. 

“Good-night,” she said, “and good-by 
—until we’re back from the West.” 

“So long, Carlton,” added her father. 
“Watch the papers, will you, while we’re 
gone, for news of Rugini?” He kept a 
calculating glance fixed on the girl. “We 
must nail that European job, sure, be- 
fore Rugini sails, eh, ‘Theo ?” 


One afternoon, a fortnight later, Ste 
phen went to the Grand Central station 
to meet the Galbraiths. 

He had received a letter from Theo- 
dora. Traveling was tiresome. Her audi- 
ences had been kind. Once she had been 
obliged, by an accident, to use a strange 
violin and had broken down. Her father 
insisted upon enclosing some newspaper- 
notices. 

Carlton saw Miss Galbraith in the 
waiting-room of the station, standing 
with her maid near the telephone-booths. 

“You'll be needing a good rest, ‘heo- 
dora,” he said critically. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she laughed, but 
quite unable to laugh the pathetic weari- 
ness out of her pale face. ‘““We’ve had 
two busy weeks of it, though,” 

Moses came out of a telephone-booth. 

“Well, it’s fixed, Theo,” he remarked. 
“How are you, Carlton? Rugini, unex- 
pectedly, has to sail to-morrow morning. 
But he can hear you play to-night, Theo. 
Mr. Secretary says the contracts will be 
there, all ready for you to sign. The 
hearing wont be much more than a mat 
ter of form. But his nobs has got to hear 
you play—Prochonowick’sstudio at eight 
o’clock.” 

“Tt’s impossible!” blurted Carlton. 

Old Galbraith was regarding ‘Theo- 
dora with a queer, strained expression, as 
if nerving himself for her reply. 

“T’ll play,” she said quietly, and her 
father hurried her to a cab. 

In gloomy solitude at his club, Carlton 
made a sorrowful pretense at dinner. His 
heart was very sick indeed. If Rugini 
took Theodora away from him, her am- 
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bition, fostered by her father, would 
never allow her to return. Opposed by 
those two obstacles, he would be helpless. 

At eight o’clock he was leaning against 
a tree in a little park near the building 
in which Herr Prochonowick had his 
piano-studio. ‘The tall, square structure 
was, to Carlton’s fancy, menacing and 
formidable as a prison-house of the In- 
quisition. Theodora, entering the dim and 
cavernous vestibule with her father, 
might have been a victim brought to the 
ordeal and the sentence. 

Mr. Galbraith wore a flashy long over- 
coat and carried the violin-case. In the 
door-way he halted, spoke to his daugh- 
ter, and then, almost at a run, disappeared 
around the corner of the street. Alone in 
the vestibule, the girl seemed to hesitate. 
Carlton could not resist crossing to her. 

“Stephen, how nervous you look!” said 
Miss Galbraith, with an obvious effort to 
speak lightly. “Everybody appears to be 
nervous to-night. I never knew father 
to be in such a state. He left his purse in 
a drug-store, and has gone after it, and 
he’s lugged off my violin! It’s uncanny. 
Do you wish me good luck, Stephen ?” 

“Ves,” he said. “I shall always wish 
you the best of everything. But—is this 
the best, Theodora? Is this the best life 
has in store for men and women—for 
you and for me?” 

Passionate words trembled on his lips. 
As if the unspoken words were to her 
visible things, her eyes quivered with dis- 
tress. 

“Don’t ask me, Stephen,” she entreat- 
ed, laying her hand softly on his arm. “I 
must go now. I must not keep them wait- 


ing—’’ 


Carlton laid himself a course. A walk 
of forty blocks up the avenue and forty 
down again would bring him back in an 
hour. He swung along viciously, but the 
keen pace was no relief. What did the 
hearing matter, after all? She had re- 
fused him. What chance had he against 
Moses and the violin? Nine o’clock found 
him glaring once more at the malevolent 
building. A carriage piled with luggage 
stood at the curb. Rugini was evidently 
to drive to his steamer when the contracts 
were signed. 
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Morosely Carlton eyed the dark shrub- 
bery in the little park. From a secluded 
bench a match gleamed, lighting up a 
grotesque overcoat and a pudgy face— 
the face of old Galbraith. Every now 
and then Moses would jump to his feet 
and trot briskly up and down the path, 
puffing a cigar. 

“No wonder the wretch is troubled,” 
commented Stephen. 

His sense of desperate helplessness 
suddenly overcame the distaste for Gal- 
braith, which hitherto had prevented 
Carlton from speaking plainly to him. 
Stephen formed a hot resolve to tell this 
selfish father what he thought, and he 
strode to the bench with his mouth set. 

Moses gasped and started, as if he saw 
a ghost. 

“Did Theo send you for me, Carlton ?” 
he stammered. “Did you come from the 
Dutchman’s ?” 

“No,” said the lawyer and sat down. 

He decided quickly that Galbraith had 
been drinking. The old man’s fingers 
shook and his voice cracked. 

“I’ve—I’ve had a fall in the street, 
Carlton,” he whined. “My foot—I can’t 
walk.” 

“You were walking well enough a mo- 
ment ago,”’ observed Stephen, not con- 
cealing his disgust. 

Galbraith leaned back, with a silly 
laugh of resignation. 

“I guess you’re on,” he said. “It’s no 
use. I guess you’re on to me—I guess 
you'll tell Theo.” 

His maudlin utterance of the name 
was to Carlton something vaguely re- 
sembling sacrilege. 

“Theo!” repeated Carlton sternly. 
“You leave her to play up there for that 
man while you dive into a rum-hole! 
She’s playing up there now—tired, ill— 
working for her fame and your pocket 
—while you, you drunken—” 

“That’s not true—” interrupted Moses. 

“What’s not true?” 

“What you said about—about me. I’m 
not a drinker. You ought to know that, 
Carlton.” 

“Then I beg your pardon,” Stephen 
apologized curtly. “But as for Theodora’s 
work—I mean to talk to you about that, 
very seriously, to-night.” 


’ 
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lheodora’s work!” sighed her father. 
You're like all the rest, Carlton. Year 
n and year out—Theodora’s work!” 

With such abruptness had Galbraith’s 
voice and manner changed that Stephen 
was dumbfounded. 

“T was thinking it was like the coun- 
try, here under the trees,’’ went on Moses. 
‘| was a farmer when I married ‘Theo’s 
mother, Carlton. She was a strolling mu- 
sic-teacher, and dreadful poor, or she 
wouldn’t ever have took up with me, I 
expect. And her father, I've heard, was 
a great foreign fiddler. A bad proposi- 


tion — went to the dogs — but a great 
fiddler in his time. That’s where my ‘Theo 
gets her faculty— from her grandpa. 


Why, when she was seven years old she 
showed signs of it! I thought my wife 
would have died of joy. She died soon 
enough, Lord knows, leaving me alone 
with Theo. My, it would have pleased 
her mother to see where Theo’s got to 
to-day! And I’ve helped a mite, to put 
her there. I’ve done the best I knew for 
(heo, for mother’s sake.” 

Carlton stirred uncomfortably while 
the rumbling of a passing truck made 
Galbraith pause. 

“Yes, sir, I did the little best I knew,” 
resumed Moses. “I sold the old place— 
the place where I was born, up in the 
Jersey hills—for to give Theo music- 
schooling. When she began to make a 
name, | boosted in what ways I could 
think of. Folks laugh at me, I know, and 
I don’t blame ’em—but there, I’m only 
trying for to help my girl. And all the 
while I’m thinking how good it would 
be back on the old farm, and Theo maybe 
married to a real good man, and kids 
romping in the orchard of an evening.” 

He paused again, staring at the trees. 

“Mr. Galbraith,” faltered Stephen, “if 
your daughter knew that this sort of life 
is repugnant to you—she worships you, 
and if she only knew—” 

“I’d sooner cut my throat than tell 
her,” broke in Galbraith vehemently. 
‘Because why? I’ve nursed this craze of 
hers ever since she was knee high. It’s too 
late now. I haven’t got a daughter now 

just a fiddle.” He waved his hand. 
‘Nobody talks to me about ‘Theo—only 
about her fiddling—you and the others.” 


“T love her,” said Carlton. 

Galbraith’s outstretched hand was par- 
alyzed. 

“T love her,” reiterated Carlton. “I 
want her for my wife.” 


The heavy swinging-doors of the 
building opposite gave a faint thud. A 
black-bearded Italian descended the 
steps, ushering another man obsequiously 
to the carriage. 

They were driven off. 

“Rugini!” whispered Carlton. “Rugini 
—with the contracts that take Theodora 
to Europe!” He turned to Galbraith. “I 
ask your forgiveness,” he said. “I .have 
misjudged you.” 

Moses had not quite recovered from 
his surprise at Stephen’s avowal. 

“I’m glad you love my girl,” he de- 
clared simply. “I always liked you fine. 
Does—does she know, Carlton?” 

“How dare I ask her, Mr. Galbraith? 
She belongs to her violin—and to that 
man in the cab. He has her promise now, 
written and sealed. He will make entire 
Europe applaud her. What chance have 
you and [| ?” 

A sheepish grin stole slowly over Gal- 
braith’s honest features. 

“I passed you a bluff about falling 
down to-night,” said he. “Well, I allowed 
to pass the same bluff to Theo. That Eu- 
rope idea all of a sudden made me a 
lunatic, I guess. I didn’t dare explain to 
Theo, but I thought I’d work a little 
game.” 

He stooped and pulled out a violin- 
case from its concealment beneath the 
bench. 

“And she hasn’t had her fiddle up 
there,”’ continued Moses triumphantly, 
“and any other fiddle is of no more use 
to her than a hay-rake!”’ 

Carlton’s incredulous ,eyes followed 
the old man’s finger as he pointed to a 
split in the case. 

“TI did that, .batting it against a tree,” 
Galbraith said. “I reckon I’ll finish the 
job;” and he brought both of his broad 
heels fiercely down on the frail wood- 
work. 

Arm in arm, the two conspirators 
crossed the street, moving laboriously 
because of Galbraith’s pitiful limp. 











Theodora emerged from the elevator 
with a low CTy of dismay. 

“Father!” she exclaimed. “‘We’ve been 
telephoning everywhere. Are you hurt?” 

“Not now—have been,” groaned the 
shameless Moses, and stumbled through 
his fiction briefly. “So Stephen—Mr. 
Carlton found me in a sort of a trance 
on the bench yonder,” he concluded. “I’m 


awful sorry about the violin. Did you 
make out with Rugini?” 

Miss Galbraith’s puzzled gaze traveled 
from her father to Carlton and back 
again. They were poor diplomatists. 

“T couldn’t play a note,” she said. 

‘And the contracts ?” 

“Torn up in a rage,” laughed Theo- 
dora; and, pretense being impossible, the 
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conspirators laughed, too. “Do tell me 
the joke,” she implored. “I believe you 
both are overjoyed with what has hap 
pened to-night.” 

“Are you, Theo?” questioned Carlton. 

“If father is,” she answered, looking 
at him with dawning comprehension. 

“Let Stephen tell you,” chuckled Moses. 
“Let Stephen tell you the joke, and every- 





Any other fiddle is no use to her” 


thing. He has a lot to tell you, Theo.” 

There was a light- in Stephen’s face 
which made her own face blush happily. 

“Tt’s funny,” mused Galbraith, “how 
that little park puts me in mind of our 
old orchard. What would you give for 
that old orchard, girlie?” 

“All the violins in the world,” said 
Theodora. 





For Auld Lang Syne 


BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
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Cy MR. MacDOUGALL submitted 
ill-humoredly to being prepared for 
his daily walk. Ruth, his granddaughter, 
got down on her knees to clasp the red- 
lined arctics, while her mother fastened 
a wadded muffler around the old man’s 
neck. When he was all ready—the ear- 
muffs of his seal-skin cap had been pulled 
over his ears, and the last button of his 
overcoat fastened—he picked up his cane 
with a long sigh of resignation. 

“I don’t know what’s got into you, 
Barbara,” he said querulously, as a breath 
of frosty air from the opened door struck 
him. “I'll cough my head off to-night, 
after five minutes in that wind.” 

Barbara held the door resolutely open, 
but she looked distressed. 

“The doctor said ‘every day,’” she 
protested. ‘He said if you didn’t want to 
go, to coax you to. It would be better 
than medicine.” 

Mr. MacDougall coughed. The first 
cough being shamelessly forced, and giv- 
ing every evidence of it, he tried again, 
with more success. 

“Of course,” Barbara said anxiously, 
“if you think it will make you ill—” She 
shivered in the draught, in her thin white 
waist. ‘‘Perhaps you'd better not go after 
all, father. I’m sure I don’t want you to 
be sick.” 

The old man looked out across the 
street. A fine snow was falling—a hard- 
frozen snow that pelted the pedestrians 
like needles, and blew knee-high along 
the car-tracks with stinging velocity. 
Then he took a firmer grip on his cane 
and went out into the vestibule. 

“I’m going,” he said testily. “I don’t 
intend to be fussed over and swathed 
and swaddled like a mummy for noth- 
ing.” 

He coughed again, very successfully, 
and Ruth, who had been consulting the 
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thermometer beside the door, turned to 
her mother. 

“It’s only twenty above zero, mother,” 
she said doubtfully. 

But the old gentleman had descended 
the steps now and stood with his feet 
well apart, bracing himself against the 
wind by holding to the area-railing. ‘The 
sight of another elderly gentleman, simi- 
larly clad, and seeking the support of 
the area-railing next door, decided him. 
He threw out his chest and squared his 
shoulders aggressively. 

“Go in and shut the door,” he called. 
“You've started me on this thing and I’m 
going to see it through. But you might 
telephone to that nincompoop of a doc 
tor, to stop in to-night.” 

He coughed again, and then buried 
his chin in his muffler and started slowly 
down the street. 

“Barbara,” he called, turning, “if that 
Thompson jack-a-dandy comes to see 
Ruth, now that you’ve got me out of the 
house, remember what I told you—and 
go in and shut the door. The furnace 
wont heat the universe.” 

Ruth’s face was crimson as the door 
closed obediently, and she faced her 
mother in the hall. 

“T’ll not stand it,” she said. “Old peo- 
ple ought to forget their malice and hate- 
fulness, and think of—eternity and—” 

“Hush,” Barbara said quickly. “I’m 
sure Wallace Thompson understands. 
And as for old Mr. Thompson, he and 
your grandfather are just two children 
who are ‘mad,’ that’s all. They were two 
little boys playing marbles, and Mr. 
Thompson got the most marbles.” 

Ruth smiled suddenly. The hall was 
very dark, even for a city one, and at the 
bend of the stairs a feeble imitation of 
sunlight revealed the famous MacDou- 
gall stained-glass window—famous once, 
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but now obscured by the twelve-inch 
proximity of a spite-wall. For between 
the two houses, reaching to the topmost 
floor, and extending the length of the 
properties, was a brick wall as relentless, 
as impermeable to sunshine, and as hard 
as the heart of an outraged elderly gen- 
tleman can ever be. Whereupon, brick 
walls being among the particular things 
that telephones were made to circumvent, 
and being better than locksmiths in the 
service of love, Ruth called up the house 
next door, and thus kept within the letter 
of the law. 

“In an hour,” she said. “By the lake, 
Wallace. Why no, it’s not cold here. 
Your wall keeps the wind away like a 
blanket.” 

She smiled as she cut off his vehement 
“Oh, I say, Ruth.” 

Meanwhile, a dozen feet from the 
door, Mr. MacDougall had felt a hand 
timidly touch his arm, and had stopped 
—not at once, but slowing down grad- 
ually, as the icy pavement required. 

“Well?” he demanded fiercely. 

The wind struck him in the face and 
a glance back at the house showed that 


Ruth and her mother had disappeared. 
Beside him stood, shivering, an elderly 
man in a derby-hat and a short black 
overcoat. The coat, lacking buttons, was 


fastened together with heavy brown 
twine, making an eccentric but effica- 
cious closure. One ungloved hand was 
thrust into a pocket, while in the other, 
dirty, blue with cold, and rough with 
long exposure, he held out a bundle of 
lead-pencils. 

“Buy a pencil, sir?” he whined. 

The wind gave a vicious jerk at the 
end of Mr. MacDougall’s muffler, and 
loosened it. 

“Lead pencils!” he grunted. “Do I 
look as if I needed lead-pencils? Why 
don’t you offer me a hot stove?” 

Perhaps there was something exhilar- 
ating, after all, in the air—for Mr. Mac- 
Dougall was chuckling a little at his own 
joke as he started on. The man followed 
a step or two. 

“I’m not able to work, sir,” he per- 
sisted, ‘and I haven’t a chick or child to 
look after me—not a relation in the 
world.” 
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“Thank Heaven for it, man,” threw 
back Mr. MacDougall, with a resentful 
memory of his comfortable chair and his 
pipe by the library-fire. 

Then he plodded on, leaving the fakir 
looking after him. 

At the end of the street, the trees of 
the park shivered darkly through a veil 
of white—and the snow of the previous 
day still lay, massed deep in thick billowy 
drifts. Old Mr. MacDougall fixed his 
eyes on a tall maple which marked the 
entrance, and stumbled doggedly on. At 
the corner of the next street, however, 
he collided with another muffled and fur- 
capped figure. The force of the impact 
was not great, but it was sufficient to 
dislodge and send hurling into the snow 
an object which the stranger had been 
carrying with the utmost care. 

“Why don’t you look where you are 
going?”’ demanded Mr. MacDougall, 
acidly. 

But the stranger paid no attention. He 
was stooping over the drift and tenderly 
excavating the object of his solicitude. 

“Ah,” he said at length, “not a 
scratch !” 

He stood up, panting with the effort, 
and indicated for inspection a large, 
round and polished stone, with a metal 
handle set in the top. Tied around the 
glittering brass was a bow of bright blue 
ribbon. 

“Belonged to my grandfather, and to 
his father before him,” said the stranger 
with pride, polishing the handle with his 
handkerchief. “It came from Scotland 
almost ninety years ago—after a glorious 
career in Auld Reekie ?” 

“What is it?” asked Mr. MacDougall, 
touching it gingerly with his cane. 

“Man! Did ye never curl?” The 
stranger took off his cap to mop his fore- 
head, using the handkerchief that had 
done duty for the stone. He was a stran- 
ger no longer; Mr. MacDougall knew 
him for Saunderson, the grocer, around 
the corner. “And you a MacDougall !” 

Saunderson had picked up the curling- 
stone in one sinewy hand, and now he 
gripped Mr. MacDougall’s arm with the 
other. 

“Come awa’ with me to the lake in the 
park ; ye’ll see sic sport—steady, steady,” 
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as the old man’s feet slid under the vigor 
of Saunderson’s enthusiasm. 

The wind was dying; from a steady 
gale it was blowing in fitful gusts. The 
snow was still sifting down, but gracious- 
ly now, and there was promise of a 
sunset. Half-dazed, Mr. MacDougall 
allowed himself to be led along, steered 
into the park by the big maple, over the 
path between waist-high banks of snow, 
and so to the lake. Saunderson was in a 
hurry, and as he half-pushed, half-led 
his guest—or his prisoner—his tongue, 
falling back into the Scotch, kept pace 
with his feet. Long dormant memories 
of notable contests on the black ice of the 
Wastrel wakened at the weight of the 
stone in his hand, and Mr. MacDougall 
became gradually infected. He had never 
curled, but his father—ah, his father 
was a great man for the game. 

Part way across the frozen waste they 
encountered Mr. Campbell, the Presby- 
terian minister. He was walking very 
slowly, his head bent, his hands behind 
him. Rumor said he was growing feeble, 
and there was talk of a new minister, who 
would bring some young blood into the 
church. Saunderson adapted his pace to 
the feeble step of the octogenarian, and 
the three went on together. 

“T used to curl a bit myself, when I 
was a boy,” said Mr. Campbell modestly. 
“Tf it’s not too far I might watch a little. 
It is a great sport.” 

When they reached the lake Mr. Mac- 
Dougall had unaccountably forgotten 
the wind and his grievances. His face was 
glowing as it had not glowed for years, 
and a gentle sensation of warmth was 
stealing over his body. He stooped at the 
bank and gathering up a handful of 
snow made it skillfully into a ball. Then 
he nudged the minister and tossed it after 
Saunderson, forging eagerly ahead. It 
lodged in the aperture between fhe 
grocer’s heavy gray hair and his collar, 
whereon he turned and brandished a 
threatening fist. 

“Upon my soul,” said old Mr. Mac- 
Dougall, “if I had a pair of skates I 
could beat those youngsters yet.” 

He had ceased using his cane, and car- 
ried it over his shoulder like a musket; 
he began to whistle, quaveringly at first, 


and to the stirring notes of “The Camp- 
bells are Coming,” with an occasional 
break in the tune while the whistler got 
his breath, he and Mr. Campbell followed 
Saunderson over the ice. And some dis- 
tance behind them, walking aimlessly, 
because one direction was as good—or as 
bad — as another, was the lead-pencil 
fakir. 

At one end of the lake was a group of 
men. Mr. MacDougall recognized Stew- 
art, the politician, among them, and Dr. 
Mackey, the “young nincompoop” who 
had ordered his daily exercise. There 
were a dozen or so, most of them gray 
headed, some like the minister and him- 
self, almost at the end of the furrow. 
Scattered over the ground were curling- 
stones adorned with red and blue ribbons, 
and on his knees, carefully measuring 
and marking the concentric circles of the 
game, was a man whose face was vaguely 
familiar. It was some time before Mr. 
MacDougall placed him as the street- 
sweeper of his neighborhood. 

“Good for you, Mr. MacDougall!” 
said Dr. Mackey, heartily. “Mr. Stewart 
over here needs help. You'll not let a 
Douglas beat a Stewart, surely.” 

Mr. MacDougall stooped over and 
“hefted” one of the stones. It was as 
heavy as a small boy, and as unwieldly. 

“I don’t know—” he began. 

But the doctor was gone, and he heard 
Stewart entering his name with the 
“blues.” Old Mr. Campbell was already 
enrolled with the “reds.” 

*“‘T’1l not be able to stir to-morrow,” he 
confided to Mr. MacDougall, “and I 
have a sermon to finish, but—” 

“There’s sermons in stones, even curl- 
ing-stones,” said Mr. MacDougall, with 
a readiness of wit that astonished him- 
self. “You can preach that ‘there’s no 
fool like an old fool,’ ” he chuckled. Then 
the smile faded somewhat; old David 
Thompson had come feebly across the 
lake and joined the group. 

The vendor had put his pencils away, 
and stood eyeing the curling-stones wist- 
fully, while over on the bank a uniformed 
park-policeman watched him with the in- 
stinct of his profession for a beggar. 
After a minute, while the doctor was 
vainly searching for a recruit, the fakir 
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eaned over and touched one of the stones 
ingly with his roughened hands. When 
10 one protested he lifted it a little and 
swung it back and forth, measuring the 
listance along the course with his eye. 
lhe doctor pounced on him. 

“Do you know anything about the 
yame?” he said suddenly. 

“T do thot,’ said the newcomer in 
broad Scotch. 

Che doctor cast a practised eye over 
him—from his broken shoes to the string 
which fastened his overcoat, and then to 
the unhealthy pallor of the cheek above 
the thin white beard. It told the story 

learly enough: scant food, lodging or 
station-house nights, equally bad. Being 
1 young man of decision, the doctor did 
two things at once. He enrolled the Scot, 
whose name was Moore, among the blues, 
ind sent a small boy to the park-restaur- 
ant for hot coffee and sandwiches for one. 

Sometime later, two young people 
came briskly across the snowy plain. ‘The 
virl’s eyes were shining in the cold, and 
she held her chinchilla muff against a 
distractingly pretty cheek. The young 
man objected to the muff ; he was jealous 
of it for one thing, and it hid from him 
the girl’s face, which might have been 
scornful or amused—but, was neither. 

Finally he slipped around on the other 
side, and surprised a singularly soft and 
happy expression behind the muff. 

“You do!” he exulted. “Stop this min- 
ute and look at me, and deny it if you 
dare!” 

“We'll be beggars,” she expostulated, 
shifting the muff and going a little faster. 
“Our grandfathers—” 

“Granny fiddlesticks,” he said valiant- 
ly.““Hello! What’s this?” 

Just before them on the ice was an 
excited, gesticulating group of men, en- 
gaged in a most erratic performance 
nothing more or less than the sliding of 
a number of mighty stones along a 
straight and narrow way, amid shouts of 
forcible English and broken Scotch. 

“Good! Good for the old man!” the 
street-sweeper was shouting, endanger- 
ing his own sixty years by a boyish hop 
and skip. 

Mr. Campbell, the aged minister of 
the church at the corner, had given a 
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mighty heave, then sat down suddenly 
on the ice, and there remained, undigni- 
fied but intent, watching the triumphant 
onward sweep of the stone. 

An anomalous being, in a shabby over- 
coat tied together with brown string, 
came next. The crowd surged forward, 
breathless ; there was a second’s hush, the 
sudden swift scrape of the flying stone, 
a Click, and a chorus of yells. ‘““Diamond 
Jim” Stewart, the ward boss, was seen 
offering the shabby individual a drink 
out of his silver pocket-flask, assuring 
him, it was the best Scotch. 

“Look!” Ruth gasped, and pointed. 

Down at the end of the course two old 
gentlemen, fur caps on one side, wadded 
mufflers stuffed in their pockets, and 
clutching dilapidated old park-brooms, 
shook hands frantically. As the next stone 
swept down the course the two old gen- 
tlemen swept madly at imaginary specks 
of snow on the course, yelling encourage- 
ment to the oncoming stone. Shouting, 
sweeping, perspiring, they hopped back 
out of the way like boys and beamed at 
each other as the stone settled into posi- 
tion near the pot-lid. It was Mr. Mac- 
Dougall and Mr. ‘Thompson! 

The minister, having got down, was 
having trouble in getting up. Finally, no 
one paying any attention, he got on all- 
fours, to be spied at that auspicious mo- 
ment by the president of Select Council. 

“Whoop!” he yelled, and putting his 
hands on the ecclesiastical back, went 
over with a flourish. On the snowy bank 
Father O’Brien shook his comfortable 
sides and Wallie Thompson slipped his 
arm through Ruth’s and tried to see her 
face. 

“Take down the muff, Ruth,” he said, 
very close to her. “The spite-devils have 
been frozen out. The walls of Jericho 
are about to tumble—” 

Then he slipped, and they both went 
down in the snow. 

“Something tumbled!” Ruth said, 
looking up at him with smiling eyes, as 
he leaped to his feet. “Oh, Wallie, just 
listen.” 

The game was over. Twilight had 
come, a twilight of vague, indefinite 
white and vivid black shadow. Over the 
ice came the doctor’s hearty voice, urging 
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the pencil-fakir to share his bachelor- 
dinner. Old Mr. Campbell and Father 
O’Brien now stood together, deep in 
parochial confidences ; the president of 
Select Council was arm in arm with 
Drape, who had opposed his latest pet 
ordinance. 

But Ruth and the boy beside her, with 
the love-light in his earnest eyes, were 
looking down toward the end of the lake, 
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where two elderly gentlemen, caps askew, 
and carrying dilapidated broomsticks, 
plodded over the snow. Through the 
frosty air came back the mingling notes 
of two thin old voices raised in the song 
of another day: 


“And there’s a hand, my trusty frien’ 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine: 

An’ we'll tak’ a right guid willie-waught 
For auld lang syne.” 


The Imperishable Child 


BY MRS. LYDIA PEASTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARNO BRETSNYDER 


HE fine, gauzy shower, just over, left 

the pine-needles glittering in the 
quick-following sunshine and made the 
deep sand in the public road firm for an 
hour. A chorus of bird-noises broke forth 
as if the soft rain had “‘wetted their whis- 
tles.”” While bluejays, catbirds, cardinals, 
quail, and lark, each essayed a different 
part in the chorus, mocking-birds auda- 
ciously mimicked the various singers, 
adding an occasional run of sparkling, 
original notes to show what they might 
do if they cared. 

The sound of a wagon, noisy with the 
rattling and creaking of ungreased axles, 
temporarily hushed the birds. A horse 
sneezed three times loudly, like an old 
man who does not care for the conven- 
tions, and around a turn in the road both 
wagon and became visible. The 
man who sat in the old, neglected wagon 
and drove the unambitious, neglected 
horse, appeared as neglected as either 
one of them, and all three looked as if 
they would be the better for a coat of 
paint. 

The three were mildly soaked by the 
recent rain, which still bedewed the 
horse’s white eye-lashes and made dark 
streaks on his bony back and sides. The 
toned, through the same 
agency, to a pleasant, neutral gray, while 
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the man’s small wool hat held soft pools 
in the curled brim, and his reddish-brown 
coat glistened at the shoulder-blades. 

But like the birds, his throat seemed 
to have been cleared by the shower, for 
he whistled keenly and sweetly while 
mechanically urging forward the horse 
by rhythmical jerks on the rope-lines. 

Presently he turned from the main 
road and struck into one that led through 
the flat woods. The horse’s feet made a 
sucking sound as they sank into the wet, 
spongy earth, and left circular puddles 
where the hoofs had pressed. The wagon 
wheels groaned as they careened over 
the palmetto-roots knotted across the 
road. On either side the wire-grass grew 
long and lay in lank wreaths, while gall- 
berry bushes sprang up everywhere, 
loaded with useless fruit. 

Presently, through the lazy calm of the 
Florida afternoon, came the regular 
drumming of a woodpecker, and the man 
stopped whistling and shook his whip in 
the direction of a blasted pine where the 
drummer was boring for woodsawyers. 

“You’re a pesky nuisance,” he said 
aloud, “and I’d like to wring your neck. 
I know you, you sly old Hessian; you’re 
jest pertendin’ to drill for them worms. 
You're after the oranges over yander.” 

He smiled, then suddenly gave a boy- 
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ish shout: “Git up, Nig,” to the horse 
who lurched into an astonished trot and, 
breathing reproachfully fast, came to a 
halt before a gate. 

Soaring bars of crimson ribboned the 
sky; the straight, clean-bodied pines 
swayed their tall heads in unison under 
the influence of a sharp wind that had 
sprung up at the setting of the sun. 

A rooster, early to bed in the big 
China-berry tree in the Penn’s back yard, 
roused from a first doze by the swinging 
of a bough beneath him, nearly fell, only 
saving himself by a desperate use of 
wings and bill. As soon as he was once 
more settled on his perch, he distributed 
a series of guttural rebukes to his titter- 
ing hens then, with them once more in 
proper subjection, flapped his wings and 
crowed boastfully. 


Hosea Penn had finished eating his 
supper in the kitchen but still sat at the 
table. 

As soon as he had come home his wife 
had hurried him out of his wet coat into 
one of limp alpaca, whose faded black 
emphasized the ruddiness of his plump 
face and the whiteness of his full, un- 
trimmed beard. His head, almost entirely 
bald, was encircled by short, thick curls 
that clustered at the back of the neck. 
His blue eyes were fiery and vivacious. 

‘“‘Whur’s Spurgeon ; has he eat ?” 

“Yes, and gone over to the prayer- 
meetin’ at Beuly. Did y’ sell all the culls, 
Hosea ?” 

“Every one,” Hosea answered tri- 
umphantly, “an’ could ’uv’ sold another 
waggin-load. Code Hill says he kin use 
a couple o’ boxes next week. He’s paid 
me for ’em ahead.” 

“Why, Hosea,” his wife exclaimed, 
‘“vou’re the greatest hand at a dicker I 
ever see.”’ Her eyes dwelt on him proudly. 

He scratched his curls and laughed as 
he threw his right leg over the left; his 
eyes closed to a line and twinkled with 
an expression new to them. 

“Yes, siree! I got six dollars and fifty 
cents for them oranges that Spurgeon 
said wasn’t wuth a picayune. Six dollars 
ind fifty cents !’’ 

With hands that trembled he drew out 
a small, creased pocketbook, undid the 
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fastening with his big, cracked thumb- 
nails, spread out the bills one by one on 
his knee, and slapped a fifty cent piece 
loudly on the table. 

“The law!” his wife ejaculated. “Wont 
Spurgeon be tickled to death?” 

A subtle change passed over Penn’s 
face. In silence he returned the bills to 
the purse and the purse to his pocket. 
Then he cleared his throat, pulled a hair 
from his beard and tickled his ear with 
it ; drew out a knife, opened it and picked 
his teeth with its blade a moment, then 
taking up a pine splinter began whittling 
thoughtfully. At last he spoke. 

“Yes, Jennie, I reckon Spurge ‘ll be 
surprised, but thar’s just one dollar and 
fifty cents he’ll never hear about. ‘That’s 
the one-fifty Code Hill give me for the 
crates I’m to take him next week.” 

“Why Hosea! What’s—’”’ 

“That one-fifty’s mine.’’ Hosea jostled 
her words aside with an accent of bitter- 
ness. “Wilson told me I could have all 
the culls I wanted just for the pickin’ up 
and haulin’ out uv his grove, and Spurge 
he said it wasn’t wuth my while.” 

“But what’s ourn is Spurgeon’s,” the 
mother said defensively. 

“He kin have all that five dollars if he 
wants it,” her husband persisted stub- 
bornly, ‘“‘but that thar’ one-fifty belongs 
to you an’ me.” 

Mrs. Penn sighed deeply, and rose. She 
brought a small, glass lamp to the table 
and lighting it cleared away the dishes 
in silence. From a swampy _ bay-head 
some distance in the flat-woods came the 
pervasive bay of the “Florida hounds.” 

“Hope them pesky frogs aint prophe- 
syin’ rain. I want to gether up Wilson’s 
culls so’s I kin start bright an’ early 
Monday mornin’ to Orlando.” 

Penn’s cheerful voice bridged the 
somewhat awkward pause and he pro- 
ceeded with increasing assurance: 

“Jennie, what d’y’ say to takin’ a little 
spree Monday? How’d y’ like to go to 
Orlando?” 

“Why, Hosea! Monday’s wash-day.” 

“Oh, psho! wash-day,” he retorted 
with masculine contempt; then resumed 
in an aggrieved tone: “When I want you 
to go anywhur’s, you’re never ready.” 

Mrs. Penn went on washing dishes but 
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her face showed she was moved by his 
words. 

When she finished with the dishes, she 
dried her hands on a tea-towel, and mov- 
ing over slowly, rested one wrinkled, 
reddened hand on the table and faced 
her husband. 

“I'd love to go with y’ a-Monday, Ho- 
sea,” she said with a quaver in her voice. 
“T’d love to go; it ’d tickle me to death.” 

“Well, we'll go a-Monday bright and 
early,” he chirped ; then repeated with a 
chuckle: ‘““A-Monday, bright and early.” 


The confusion and noise in the Or- 
lando streets bewildered Mrs. Penn, but 
made her pulses race. There was some- 
thing intoxicating in the hurry and in 
the number of strange faces she saw on 
every side. She nodded at first to those 
she met on the outskirts of the town, but 
seeing them brush past one another with- 
out any greeting, she drew back abashed, 
thankful that Hosea had not seen her. 

But Hosea was absent-minded and 
hastily disposed of his load of oranges, 
then drove to Fluke’s restaurant. 

“We'll get a little snack,” he said to 
his wife,‘‘then see somethin’ of the town.” 

“Hosea,” she whispered loudly, as they 
set out together after their lunch, “air y’ 
shore the money’s safe?” 

He laughed and slapped his pocket 
like a worldling. 

““See,”’ she urged, digging his side with 
her elbow. 

“Oh, psho, Jennie! Whur d’y’ 
me to carry it? In my shoe?” 

Nevertheless, he took out his pocket- 
book, and both looked anxiously while he 
opened it and drew out one dollar and a 
few pennies. Their food had disposed 
of the remainder of the half-dollar. 

“Ts it all thar, Hosea?” 

“Every red cent.” 

“Be keerful, Hosea!” 

They passed stores where beautiful 
goods tempted the eye by their gay and 
inviting tints; where men’s suits were 
displayed on debonair dummies, and 
men’s hats rested on crossed canes with 
gloves thrown carelessly near. 

She felt the pangs of possession take 
hold of her—longings as old as Eve— 
but the pangs were not for herself. She 
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yearned to get Spurgeon one of the black 
suits worn with such easy grace by the 
dummy figures, and she craved a new, a 
handsome, soft, brown hat for Hosea— 
one of those alluring hats resting so 
lightly on two crossed canes. She forgot 
that her own cheap calico dress was faded 
and old, that her old shoes were down at 
the heels. 

But Hosea hurried her on. Now they 
were coming to the heart of the town. 
Young people, comfortable, middle-aged 
people, flocks of children, were all mov- 
ing in the same direction she and Hosea 
had taken. 

One young woman, a little in advance 
of them, reminded her of Hattie Rives. 
There was something about the pretty, 
delicate face and quiet walk, like Hat- 
tie’s. Mrs. Penn’s face clouded. 

“She reminds me uv Hattie,” she whis 
pered, digging Hosea in the side. 

3ut Hosea did not heed her words. 
He faced her with emotion shaking his 
voice and palsying his hands; his eyes 
shone, his cheeks were red. 

“Here we air!” 

“Whur—whur air we Hosea?” his 
wife faltered, taking a firmer hold on his 
arm. “Is it a church?” 

He laughed hysterically, and making 
his way slowly through the crush, his 
wife hanging to his arm, he looked 
vaguely about. 

“Here, pap, move out of the way,” 
bawled a young man, a cigaret hanging 
from the corner of his mouth, ‘‘what do 
you want, anyhow ?” 

“T want to git into the show,” Hosea 
answered, and it seemed to him that his 
words struck the throng silent. He felt, 
more than saw, his wife’s blank stare. 

“That’s the way to the box-office,” a 
tall, red-faced man called out, half-shov 
ing the older man in the direction indi- 
cated. 

Hosea’s swimming eyes saw a face 
with a clearly outlined black mustache 
stoop and look through a little, latticed 
window and heard a quick voice saying: 

‘How many seats ?” 

“Two.” 

Hosea produced the dollar, after what 
appeared a tedious wait to the crowd im- 
patiently surging at his back. 
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[he man slapped down two pieces of 
cardboard. . 

Hosea took these, but waited for his 
change. 

“Move on,” the ticket-seller ordered 
sharply, and Hosea obeyed with nervous 
alacrity. 

If he had thought for a moment that 
the seats were high-priced, this was for- 
gotten once inside the so-called opera- 
house. The two were shown their places, 
very far back, but they had no fault to 
find. 

After her first supreme astonishment, 
Mrs. Penn abandoned herself to the fas- 
cination of the hour. Beyond that gayly 
painted curtain was another world; and 
this old Adam and Eve were venturing 
into the forbidden. garden. 

The curtain rose—if they had but 
known it—very jerkily. They only saw 
beautiful young girls in gleaming satin 
tights and butterfly skirts rush in a tu- 
multuous dance onto the stage to the 
crashing music of a string-band. One 
marvel succeeded another. ‘They had not 
dreamed *the human body could go 
through so many movements; and when 
at last the dance was over, and the girls 
had disappeared from the stage in a ser- 
ies of somersaults and bewildering cari- 
wheels, the old people looked into one 
another’seyes half-dazzled, half-repulsed. 


The lights of Orlando dropped one 
by one out of sight. From various bay- 
heads, the “Florida hounds” answered 
one another like dogs on scattered farms. 
he wistful odor from the pines sweet- 
ened the gracious mildness of the night ; 
over all brooded the loneliness of the 
vast, uninhabited stretches of flat-woods. 

The two old people huddled closely 
together in the springless wagon-seat. 
Nig snorted now and then as he kept up 
a shambling trot and pointed his ears at 
crouching dark shapes which, on closer 
inspection, proved to be ragged pine- 
stumps, scrub-oaks, and other familiar 
objects. 

“What’ll Spurgeon say?” 

Hosea cleared his throat before ans- 
wering : 

“Don’t worry, Jennie.” 

But after they were home 


ind in bed, 


Mrs. Penn could not sleep. The unwonted 
excitement of the day still made her 
pulses jump, and seethed in her brain; 
but another, more disturbing influence 
was at work: 

“What’ll Spurgeon say ?” 

She recalled with a sinking heart how 
implacable he had been about his sweet- 
heart, Hattie Rives. 


Two years before, the girl had visited 
a schoolmate in Orlando for a week, and 
one night went to see a play that made a 
one-night stand in the town. Spurgeon 
had not spoken to Hattie since that time ; 
no matter how dutifully she worked in 
his church, the young, stubborn pastor 
had no words for her. 

“And,” Mrs. Penn groaned inwardly, 
“it was natural in a young gal to want 
some fun like that, but it seems so foolish 
in me and Hosea.” 

She was glad he could sleep and not lie 
awake to worry. 

“Jennie,” came a cautious voice, “air y’ 
awake? I thought I heard y’ stir?” 

“Why, Hosea, I thought y’ was asleep 
hours ago.” 

“T haint slept a wink. I was afraid to 
move, thinkin’ I might wake y’.” 

Both laughed a little. 

“You aint pestered about Spurgeon, air 
y’, Jennie?” 

“Well, y’ see I can’t fergit the way he’s 
treated Hattie. It’s hurt him, but he’s 
stuck it out. And it’s hurt her, Hosea.” 

“Po’r gal!” 

“T’ve been thinkin’, Hosea, it was nat- 
eral, her bein’ young, she’d want some 
fun, but in old folks like us it does seem 
ridiculous.” 

“T don’t know,” he retorted rebellious- 
ly. “We never had our fun when we was 
young. We ought to have some sometime.” 

“If only Spurgeon was like most young 
fellers,” his mother sighed. ‘‘But he’s 
never seemed to keer for goin’s-on. I 
reckon he was born a preacher like yo’r 
pappy, and he can’t be brought to see 
things our way.” 


The next evening at suppei, Hosea, 
who had just finished eating, crossed his 
knife and fork with old-fashioned care 
on his plate, and leaning back on the 
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heels of his chair, threw his right leg over 
the left. 

“Spurgeon,” he said, “don’t y’ want to 
go to the conf’rence at Jacksonville ?”’ 

The young man flushed all over his 
dark face. He answered almost with an- 
ger: 

“You know I can’t go.” 

“Well, I think you kin. Y’ see, I sold 
them culls, Wilson let me have, for five 
dollars, and Code Hill and Fluke both 
bargained for more. I reckon I kin rake 
together another “V” by next Monday. 
Could y’ go on that ?” 

Spurgeon’s expression altered at his 
father’s words. His eyes, usually dull, 
sparkled. Something like shame prompted 
his answer: 

“Of course I could, but the money is 
needed here for so many other things.” 

“You'd better go to that conf’rence,”’ 
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Hosea resumed. “I knew you've allus 
hankered to,an’ I reckon you'd meet some 
right smart fellers. It'd sort of be a little 
spree for y’.” 

“T would like to go,” Spurgeon admit- 
ted. 

“Ever’body needs a spree oncet in 
a while,” Hosea pursued artfully, cutting 
a glance at his perturbed wife. “You git 
kind uv rusty and sour without any fun. 
Now there’s Hattie Rives; I’ve allus felt 
for her, so’s yo’r mammy. Hattie’s a 
mighty clever gal, and she’s had a pow- 
erful dull round uv it with that step- 
mother and passel uv step-children.” 

The light left Spurgeon’s eyes; his 
face became heavily, stubbornly angry: 

“She’s a flighty female,” he said 
hoarsely, ‘and a bad example to all the 
young people in my church. I am sur- 
prised, father, to hear a man who has led 
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"Don’t cry mammy, I'm giad you went to the show’ 


a pious, self-denying life like yours, take 
up for one who deliberately abandoned 
godly ways for the paltry wiles of the 
devil.” 

“She aint abandoned her piety,” Ho- 
sea persisted, a deep red beginning to 
show in his face. “She’s jest as good as 
she ever was, and that’s as good as gold. 
She’s the best worker in yo’r church. Do 
y blame a calf or a colt for kickin’ up its 
heels and frolickin’ when it’s just been 
turned out of the pen? No, siree, you 
don’t! I’ve seen y’ laugh at Old Nig when 
he’d squeal an’ trot off from the plow, jest 
because the south wind was blowin’ and 
the grass comin’ up thick. Hattie’s been 
in the pen all her life, an’ I don’t blame 
the po’r creetur if she did break into a 
little canter jest once.” 

He suddenly came down on the fore- 
feet of his chair with emphasis, and 
leaned over the table towards Spurgeon : 

“It wasn’t the wiles of the devil made 
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Hattie go to that show. It was the little 
shaver that’s in all uv our hearts. It’s the 
same thing that makes us feel like pullin’ 
off our shoes to go wadin’ when thar’s 
been a Spring-rain and the water’s riz in 
the creeks. Spurgeon, it’s the same thing 
that makes you want to go to the con- 
f’rence—”’ 

He paused and took a long breath ; his 
wife’s eyes, he knew, were full of fright- 
ened tears, and he was stirred beyond 
himself as he rose, a fine, crude figure 
and towered over his son. 

“Spurgeon,” he said quietly, “you 
went back on Hattie Rives for goin’ to 
a show—jest oncet. She’s tried to make 
up for it in ever’ way she knowed how. 
You h’aint spoke to her for two year. 
She’s been here an’ talked to us—yo’r 
mammy an’ me—about it, beggin’ for us 
to tell her what to do. We can’t find 
nothin’ to say to her, because we know 
you’re sot in yo’r ways jest like my 
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pappy was. Spurgeon, you’ve went back 
mn Hattie for her little frolic—I reckon 
you will on yo’r pappy and mammy. 
\ istiddy we went to the show at Orlando 
—we went and seen the show.” 

Spurgeon turned so pale his lips 
looked blue by contrast, but his father 
only paused for a moment, then went on: 

“T seen the show-bills last week and 
[ had a hankerin’ to go an’ take yo’r 
mammy along. We never had no funnin’ 
an’ frolickin’ when we was growin’ up. 
Our folks didn’t b’lieve in it, an’ I felt 
| jest had to go. Well, we was both 
tickled to death with all uv it. The 
dancin’, the singin’-—” 

“Hush!” whispered Spurgeon, with a 
gesture of loathing. 

But his father was not to be hushed. 

—‘an the ackerbats that turned about 
like eels, an’ the feller that walked the 
tight-rope blind-fold. My-ee! but my 
hair riz, an’ yo’r mammy shet her eyes. 
She liked the dancin’ best ; she beat time, 
an’ looked the spryest I’ve seen her in 
thirty year.” 

The last words caused the young man 
to slowly raise his downcast eyes. He 
looked long and strangely at his parents. 

They were old! Had he ever thought 
of that before? Old! They had always 
been so active, so uncomplaining, both of 
them, that he had never before been con- 
fronted by the startling truth. They were 
poor, hard-working, illy dressed, self- 
denying—but most piteous of all, they 
were old! He looked with awakened eyes 
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at their gnarled hands, their stooped 
shoulders, their white hair, their patient, 
old faces. 

He got to his feet and stood a moment, 
then went over and put an awkward, un- 
accustomed arm about his mother’s con- 
vulsed shoulders : 

“Mammy,” he said, falling back into 
the title of childhood, “don’t cry, mam- 
my. I’m glad you went to the show—’”’ 

He swallowed hard, but resumed stur- 
dily: 

“It was mighty clever in pappy to take 
you. I reckon I don’t care to go to the 
conference. | want you to get you a real 
pretty calico dress, and—’”’ 

He halted again and pressed the per- 
spiration from his forehead. 

“an’ you might get Hattie Rives to 
help you make it.” 

He tripped a little on the last words, 
then stretched out his left hand to his 
father, who took it clumsily. 

“Pappy, l’m glad you talked to me the 
way you did. You never gave me a lick- 
ing that hurt so bad, but I needed it. And 
I want you and mammy to know one 
thing: I’m going back to Hattie if she'll 
have me.” 

“Well, Spurgeon,” said his father 
heartily, “I’m glad you took this so 
clever. Now me an’ yo’r mammy want y’ 
to go to conf’rence. I'll git her that 
calico dress anyhow. I’m powerful glad 
you're goin’ to make it up with Hattie; 
that’s right. She’ll take you back. They 
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allus do. They allus do! 





The Playground of the Winds 


BY DANE COOLIDGE 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. N. E. MARCHAND 


ON’ a rocky hill, rising hard and dry 
above the bitter waters of the Gila, 
there stands a huge prison, its grim clay 
walls baking in the sun. Within those 
heavy bastions, whose thick adobes throw 
out a torrid radiance even in their own 
black shadow, there lies the concentrated 


wickedness and misery of Arizona, a 
horde of half-naked criminals swelter- 
ing in an inferno of heat. Along the 
walls pace guards, their eyes, bloodshot 
with the glare, shifting uneasily from 
the white-faced men in the yard to the 
broad garden across the river where the 
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trusties sweat in the sun. Four shaded 
towers rise from the massive corners and 
from the tallest, looking down upon the 
ferry and the brush-inclosure beyond 
there flashes a glint of metal where the 
Gatling-gun swings on its pivot, now 
menacing the restless herd within, now 
ranging silently across the garden as the 
gunner tries his sights. Over all, on sun- 
struck Summer days, there hangs a som- 
ber silence, like the hush which envelops 
the whole outer world when the great 
thunder-caps loom high in the north and 
the lightning flickers against the trailing 
shadow of the storm. It is the breath- 
lessness of cat-like watching, the brood- 
ing silence which hangs over men shorn 
of their birthright, caged and held and 
tortured by heat, gazing up at their keep- 
ers with a hate that only drinks new fury 
from its impotence. 

One day as the sun turned toward the 
western edge of the desert, the gates of 
this pent-house swung open and a gang 
of trusties filed out to labor in the field. 
Slowly, with downcast eyes, they de- 
scended the trail, not caring to view the 
world which they had lost. Only one 
paused upon the hill and drew in a great 
breath of the free-born air ; and his eyes, 
sweeping across the endless space where 
the wind-devils wandered slowly through 
the drifting sands, rested instinctively on 
the blue mountains of Sonora, rising sol- 
emnly above the distant horizon. For this 
daily glimpse of the beautiful world, 
Leén Fuertes, bandit and son of a bandit, 
obeyed all orders meekly, and turned the 
slender Castilian hands that had defied 
the governor of a province to the menial 
tasks of agriculture. But there was some- 
thing in his giance as his eyes swept the 
beckoning peaks of his fatherland that 
the guard could not understand—a look 
of gentleness and longing that belied his 
strong-set jaw—and the mystery only 
added color to a stubborn suspicion. Ap- 
pearances were all against the man: his 
race, his strength, his gliding swiftness ; 
and only a high-bred courtesy—which, 
supplemented by his leonine bearing and 
a pair of pearl-handled revolvers, had 
given him the best of all things in Sonora 
even to the love of women—had softened 
his keepers’ hearts and won him a place 
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in the work-gang. Not that the superin- 
tendent was altogether moved by pity for 
his downfall—but trusties were scarce 
and the work oppressive—and the guards 
were all sure shots. Work he would and 
willingly, but always with the proud air 
of a caballero; and as he labored, doing 
the share of two, Fuertes held aloof from 
the common felons as if they were a herd 
of swine. What to him were their jokes 
and laughter, or their idle plots to es- 
cape? He lived in the sweet odor of wil- 
lows, the glint of the river, and the 
memory of his love. 

Love had done strange things for Leén 
Fuertes, and particularly at the hands of 
Mercedes de Luna, whose beauty was so 
great she could believe the words of no 
man. 

“If you love me, come and take me,” 
she had said, and fled across the border 
into Arizona, where there was a price 
upon his head. 

“My lady, I come,” answered Fuertes 
when he received the message, and though 
the Americanos were fierce fighters and 
the rangers watched the trails, he rode 
like the winds to seek her. And when, 
from hard riding, his horse was spent, he 
exchanged him for another. It was no 
more than a custom with him, acquired 
in old Sonora, but the animal turned out 
to be a racer of such renown that the 
whole country-side knew him, and just at 
the happy moment when he held his 
lady’s hand to his heart the rush of pur- 
suit was upon him. One kiss and he leaped 
into the saddle, a wave of the hand and 
he was off, spurring far ahead of his pur- 
suers. 

But the spell of Mercedes was upon 
him, and the fever of his madness would 
not abide the slowness of the sun to set. 
To show that he valued her kisses above 
all else in the world he turned within the 
very sight of the Americanos and rode 
again by another way to the rancho where 
his lady was waiting. Even then his bold- 
ness might have prospered, but at the mo- 
ment he dashed in to take her with him, 
a party of rangers, arriving belated on 
the scene, opened fire with their rifles and 
shot his brave horse beneath him in the 
full glory of its stride. Up from the dust 
rose Fuertes and saluted his lady, while 











the bullets fanned his cheeks. Then he 
turned and dashed up a narrow gorge, 
strong and nimble as a mountain-goat. 

But there was one among the rangers 
who was lighter of foot than he; and 
Leén Fuertes saw he was bested. But by 
one man only! Yet it were ill indeed to 
kill him, for he was brave ; and the rang- 
ers would be blood-hungry for vengeance. 
Behind a jutting rock Ledn Fuertes 
turned quickly and stood at bay. The man 
rose panting before him. Bang! went the 
pearl-handled revolver, and the bullet 
passed his head. 
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“Dispenso!” cried Fuertes. “Excuse 
me, I missed you!” 
But the ranger reached for his gun. 

“Very well, amigo!” responded Fuer- 
tes, the same who now picked bugs from 
cabbages, and he shot him in the arm. 
But ah, the valor of these rangers, for the 
man drew left-handed and shot to kill. 

“Adios, brother!” said Fuertes, sadly, 
and now he was sentenced for life. 


The slight and wiry little Americano 
who guarded the trusties in the garden 
was a strange man. A thousand times 
Leén Fuertes had glanced up at him and 
never seen him at ease; but always up- 
right, nervous, watchful, his carbine 


‘ balanced in the hollow of his arm. Had 


he no lady to dream of, no past to brood 
over ; nay, not even the weariness of mus- 
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cles or the hunger for a smoke, to kill the 
intensity of his vigilance? For in three 
months of silent watching, Leén Fuertes 
had never seen a shadow cloud the metal- 
lic glint of his eyes. Like a mountain- 
panther he paced up and down the raised 
path which ran the length of the field, so 
quick to call out if any moved over to- 
ward the brush-slashings which fenced 
them in,so quick to menace if any worked 
nearer to him than fifteen feet, that even 
Leén Fuertes, the Lion of Sonora, to 
whom life was nothing in the balance 
with love and freedom, was discouraged. 

It was a year already since his lady 
had kissed him through the bars of his 
jail and whispered in his ear. 

“T will wait, corozon,” she said. “But 
come quickly or I shall die!” 

And caramba! it had been a year! Yes, 
truly, and there were other men. Which 
would last the longer, the love of woman 
or the vigilance of this accursed guard ? 

As he dug potatoes in the circum- 
cribed field, Leén Fuertes paused on his 
knees to ponder, gazing absently at the 
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low place in the fence where, 
when the time came,’he in- 
tended to make his leap; at 
the walls of the prison above 
him, where the guards strode 
back and forth; at the high 
tower where the Gatling-gun 
hung ready to mow them all 
down; and then, with a 
shrug, he turned his eyes 
once more upon the man 
called Steve who stood be- 
tween him and a chance. 
What devils these A merican- 
os were, with their Gatlings 
that saw off trees, and guards 
that never rest, and prisons 
from which in twenty years 
no man has escaped alive. 
Yet Leén Fuertes was not 
afraid. If one of the hard 
faced convicts should make a 
break he would run for the 
fence and leap over, or die 
valorously. And if the little 
guard should ever so much as 
turn his head! But not till 
then, for the lion should nev- 
er crouch until he is quite 
ready to spring. 

The hour to quit drew near and the 
men drooped wearily as they bent over 
the wilted potato-vines. The heart was 
out of them, and unconsciously the guard 
relaxed his vigilance. Yet it was no more 
than this that, at the end of his beat, he 
picked up a curious pebble, glanced at 
it with the mineral-wise eyes of a pros- 
pector, and threw it carelessly away. It 
was nothing, a mere by-play; only Leén 
Fuertes saw it. But the blood leaped 
from his heart and his brain whirled with 
the rush of thought. The slow madness 
of a year’s waiting rushed upon him, 
strength came to his limbs, and an artful 
cunning bent him lower and veiled the 
fire of his glance. 

The little man had looked at a pebble, 
and cast it away. But if it had been full 
of gold! Slowly Leén Fuertes worked 
away from his fellows, grubbing out the 
potatoes carelessly, creeping over towards 
this little man who was so watchful, yet 
nevertheless interested in stones. There 
was no room in his mind for prayers, or 




















fears, or thoughts of love. From a prison 
from whence no man had escaped he 
would escape. Upon the guard who stood 
before him he would have revenge. 
Kither this or die fighting. Nearer and 
nearer he worked until he felt the eyes 
of his jailer upon him. Then he uprooted 
a stone, larger than a man’s head, and 
shook the dirt from it suddenly. 

“Mira!” he cried, and sprang to his 
feet staring into its crevices, while a car- 
bine was aiming at his heart. 

“Full of gold,” he muttered, and the 
guard dropped his gun from his shoulder 
to stare also. 

“Fool of goold!’ murmured Fuertes, 
his voice big with wonder, and the hate- 
ful Steve took a quick stride forward, 
his eyes upon the stone. In the presence 
of Gold, he forgot everything but the 
lure. 

“Look!” whispered Fuertes, and as the 
guard lowered his eyes he raised the rock 
and struck him full in the face, taking 
no chances from fear to kill. 

It was a swift blow, and the one was 
sufficient. When the startled trusties 
looked up their guard was down and 
Fuertes was leaning over him, unbuck- 
ling his cartridge-belt and revolver. Then 
a carbine cracked from the prison-wall 
apd they broke to run. Bra-a-a-a-a/ ripped 
out the Gatling-gun, tearing up the 
ground before them, and like a band of 
rabbits they scattered and crouched in 
the furrows for safety. One man alone 
remained standing, the son of old Bravo 
Fuertes. Slender and erect, the pistol 
slung at his hip and the carbine balanced 
in his hand, he stood facing the prison, 
daring them to do their worst. Then he 
turned and walked carefully over the 
stones and hummocks towards his low 
place in the fence. The Gatling swung 
upon him and a cloud of dust leaped up 
at his feet. Still he walked on, and the 
Gatling-man paused, doubting his own 
eyes. 

“Say, that aint Steve, is it?” he called 
to another guard. 

“No! It’s that blamed Greaser! Shoot, 
you fool!” 

And once more the gun broke out. The 
cloud of dust rose promptly, and carbine- 
shots plumped wickedly into the midst of 
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it, but Fuertes strode on towards the 
fence as if the plunging bullets were no 
more than a drove of desert-locusts, fly- 
ing up before him. A sublime audacity 
held him to that even gait, and the im- 
plied challenge of his pace threw the 
guards on the wall into such a frenzy of 
resentment that they shot faster and 
wilder than ever. But as he neared the 
fence the deadly hail of the Gatling-gun 
swept closer, as if to devour him, and a 
single shot tore away the heel of his shoe. 
At the impact of the bullet, Fuertes 
paused and felt his foot—then all his 
bravado \eft: him. Like a wounded tiger 
he dashed at the fence and, leaping high 
above the jagged ends, landed in a heap 
among the topmost branches. As he fell 
upon the slashings a shout went up from 
the prison-walls. But Leén Fuertes was 
not dead. Still clutching his carbine, he 
rose unsteadily on the brush-pile, bal- 
anced, and sprang lightly to the ground, 
waving a defiant challenge as he fell. 
But once out of sight he dodged into a 
cattle-trail and ran swiftly up the river, 
his eyes glowing with victory as he fled. 
By the grace of our lady Guadaloupe he 
had escaped his prison—that hell-hole of 
iniquity where the souls of men were 
stifled from them while their bodies were 
still held in torment. Ah, what a furnace 
by day! What an oven by night! Never 
would he rest until he kissed the blessed 
soil of Sonora, or died upon the way. 
Five miles up the river his knees weak- 
ened and he fell, but even as he lay gasp- 
ing for breath he smiled, for he was free. 


The sun had turned red and round in 
the haze that was gathering on the hori- 
zon when the guards rode up the river 
from the slashings, their guns before 
them in the saddle. There had been wild 
times after the shooting. Twice the gang 
of trusties broke to run, and the rattling 
of the Gatling-gun roused the prisoners 
in the yard to such a frenzy that they mu- 
tinied and refused to go to their cells. On 
the walls above, the guards, burning with 
the humiliation of their failure to kill 
Fuertes, glared down upon the yelling 
mob in the yard as hatefully as if they 
were looking into a den of coiling rattle- 
snakes, full of virulence and fury, whom 
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forbade them to kill. ‘The solid 
ter gates were closed, cutting off the 
; the dust rose up from the yard as hot 
d sweaty as the foul stream that rolls 
» from a herd of cattle, milling in a cor 
|, but still the frantic prisoners raved 
d stormed the walls; and when at last 
y were driven to their stifling cells and 
ked up for the night the very air 
ked the animus their dis- 
iught minds. The eyes of the guards 
ttered angrily, and the superintendent, 
heir harried nerves, bristled 
them like a dangerous mastiff. 

‘“T hired you fellows for man-killers,” 
shouted, looking them over and stab- 
g each man with a glance, “but you 
ot like a lot of squaws. Now, I want 
1 to go after that Mexican and get 
i. 
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ckless of 


Behind a log in the midst of a dense 
icket, the river at his back and an open 
ice before him, Fuertes stood at bay, 
iting for the sun to set. With his car- 
ne comfortably balanced across his 
nees he listened quietly to the clatter of 
rsemen on the mesa, riding up stream 
head him off, and smiled as he heard 
e crash of brush where others plunged 
cklessly through the bushes behind, try- 
¢ to beat him from cover. Then the rid- 
g¢ ceased and he heard them talking in 
e distance. His trail led into the thicket, 
ut it did not come out on the other side 
ind now what were they going to do 
bout it? It was a bad business, to fol- 
w such aman as Fuertes into his strong- 
ld, knowing that he held a carbine 
his hands, but the Gatling-man was 
1amed into desperation. 
‘‘I missed that Greaser in the open,” he 


crowled, speaking to the captain of the 
vard, “but I’m game to try it again.” 


He crept along the trail like a serpent, 

ing flat and with a pistol in his hand, 
hile the other guards ran their horses 
rough the dry arrow-weeds to cover his 
ise and create a diversion. The twilight 

d deepened in the dense shadow of the 
illows, and perhaps his first watchful- 
ss had worn away. The open space 
lared his eyes a little and he was blink- 
nervously about when a quiet voice 


irom nowh 5 e ~ said, 
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“Kindly drop your gun, seror/” The 


blue muzzle of Steve’s gun, lying across 
a log, stared him in the face—and yet he 
hesitated. 

‘Be quick, my friend!” said the voice. 

The cocked revolver slid into the sand 
and the guard rose sullenly to his knees. 

“Well, what you going to do?” he de- 
manded, irritably. 

The rough-riding of his friends, still 
carrying on their part of the adventure, 
smote harshly on his ears and he gazed 
regretfully at his pistol. 

“At the first move I will shoot!’ an- 
swered Fuertes. ‘And I shall do so glad- 
ly, so do not tempt me. Be so good as to 
take off your clothes, for these accursed 
stripes are burning into my flesh.” 

With surly jerks the guard pulled off 
his boots and threw his shirt, trousers, 
and hat upon the pile. 

“Enough,” said Fuertes. ‘And now I 
will wish you good-evening, for the hour 
is late.” 

The wind swept uneasily through the 
willows above him as Ledn Fuertes put 
on the habiliments of a man, and the sun 
sank redder than ever in a bank of haze 
to the west. The sense of some great im- 
pending change came over him, and as he 
watched the afterglow on the placid river 
he thought what a beautiful world it was 
to leave—if one must leave. The Gat- 
ling-man, creeping bare-footed down the 
crooked trail, had passed away into a 
long silence ; but now there rose a warn- 
ing shout, and then a burst of discordant 
laughter. Every word of their badinage 
came to Fuertes’ ears as he drew on the 
boots of his former keeper, but the low- 
voiced consultation escaped him. Only 
the sound of a horse, galloping back to 
the prison, and the patrolling of the 
guards along the river hinted of what 
was to come—a posse of men: guards, 
deputy-sheriffs, Indian trailers; a siege 
if he stayed where he was; a fusillade if 
he stepped forth; a swift chase if he 
evaded them and took to the open ground. 

For hundred of miles before him the 
Gila lay like a silver snake in a bed of 
green, twisting down through the illimit- 
able Arizona desert to touch the red 
waters of the Colorado. Above the rank 
willows that huddle along its border 
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there clings a fringe of thorny mesquites, 
half gray with thirst, yet living on the 
breath of the water; and beyond, the 
shifting sands of the Valle de los Vien- 
tos, the Playground of the Winds, 
stretches endlessly away, until the eyes 
ache with the distance. Only to the south, 
where the jagged peaks and canons of the 
Fortunas rise up and bulwark the heat 
conquered ranges of old Sonora was there 
any hope of hiding, and between the river 
and the hills lay this Playground of the 
Winds and of Death, which no man could 
cross unseen. At last Leén Fuertes under- 
stood why his enemies waited; why no 
man had ever escaped from that prison 
and lived to tell the tale. 

‘“T will stand out then, and fight like a 
man!” he said to himself ; but the thought 
of his lady came over him, and he hesi- 
tated. “Is there no chance?” he ques- 
tioned, and in answer, the north-wind 
soughed fiercely through the trees, leap- 
ing on its way to Mexico. 

lick-tick-tick ! The tiny grains of sand 
rattled down upon the leaves above him, 
and a guard’s horse blew his nose noisily 
as he snuffed the alkali. The first rush of 
the sand-storm was upon them. Soon the 
great clouds of darkness would envelop 
the earth and men would feel their noth- 
ingness in the mighty clutch of the wind. 
Resistlessly it would buffet them from 
their path; hurl the dust and gravel of 
the desert in their faces; nay, even tear 
up the very path itself and leave them 
lost in the sands. Yet even this is better 
than to die like an animal, hunted down 
by brutal men. As he meditated, the pu- 
rity of such a death appealed to Fuertes. 
To drift with the storm behind him, far 
out across the desert; to walk and stag- 
ger and crawl, always towards Mexico, 
always towards his lady; and then per- 
haps to gain the mountains, perhaps not 
to die! Caramba! It was a chance! 

A muskrat, plunged into the river above 
him, and Fuertes noted the glimmering 
circles, where it rose by the other shore. 
Truly it was not impossible to cross such 
a narrow river, even beneath the eyes of 
the guards ; and if he gulped an excess of 
water, it would but serve to bear him up 
later, when he fled across the desert. 
Slowly, in the dark shadow of the brush- 


wood Leon Fuertes glided into the cur 
rent, his hat and carbine in one hand, the 
other left free to swim. Then he took a 
yvreat breath and sank to the bottom, his 
face to the other shore. A long time after, 
the water broke beneath a drooping wil 
low and a cautious head, like that of a 
wild creature, rose above the surface, 
vasping for air. And once more Leon 
Fuertes smiled wanly, as if, after an in 
finity of labor, he drank in the breath of 
life. At the edge of his thicket the guards 
still stood their vigil, their eyes sweeping 
the even deadness of the river. Half an 
hour later, as a fierce gust tore across the 
stream and leaped into the thrashing wil- 
lows, they heard a stick break sharply 
among the nearer bushes; then all was 
still, save the drip, drip, of sand on the 
water, and the rush of the storm in the 
trees. 


[In the dirty light of the morning forty 
men were gathered about the acre ot 
brush that had sheltered Leon Fuertes 
Prison-guards, grim with the thought of 
the day’s work; deputies on horse and 
foot with flasks bulging from their hip 
pockets, juggling with their high-power 
rifles ; tall Indian trackers, their hair tied 
back with red bandanas, waiting stolidly 
to be set upon the trail. Whipped and 
beaten by the sand-blast of a howling 
norther they stood idly about, each man 
eager to get the first shot at the fugitive 
when he should break from cover, but 
none daring to go in after him. At last a 
guard swung down from his horse and 
shoved his way into the crowd. His face 
was swollen out like the jowl of a fight- 
ing bull-dog and there was a bandage 
across his forehead, but the glinting eyes 
were still natural—it was Steve. 

“T’ll go,” he said, and glancing around 
among the guards for a partner he fixed 
his cold gaze on the Gatling-man, who 
flushed and hesitated at the challenge. 

“All right,” he said at last, and cursed 
himself under his breath. 

With a dogged scowl he fell in behind, 
almost skulking as he entered the thicket. 
Then the half-circle of men closed in on 
the acre of willows, and waited. The min- 
utes dragged along in heavy succession, 
until the cramped arms of the deputies 
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ikened and they lowered their guns to 
asier positions. Between the fear of sud 
den death and a morbid longing to be the 
first to kill, their nerves were badly 
shaken, and when at the end of an hour 
two white-faced men’ crawled from the 
covert and smiled at their wary postures, 
they hotly resented it. 
‘Never mind,” sneered Steve, limping 
towards his horse, “he aint there.” A 
ight guard said he lied. 
“Well, find him yourself, then,” re- 
torted the two men in chorus. 
But that they could never do, though 
ey beat every foot of the thicket and 
searched the willows for miles. 
While the deputies rode far and wide 
rough the storm, the Indian trailers 
took up the fugitive’s tracks where they 
led from his log to the river. Then with 
unerring instinct they plumped into the 
water and swam like dogs to the other 
side. But when they came to where the 
trail turned into the desert they halted by 
the last dim track and gazed out into the 
wful tumult that reigned in the Valle de 
os Vientos. Whoever gave himself over 
to the fury of that storm could never turn 
ack either for shelter or water, and the 
stark desert lay thirty miles before him, 
intil it drove in upon the jagged Fortu 
nas. Yet the bandit- had thrown himself 
upon its mercy, knowing that it was more 
pitiful than those he left behind. 


Hour after hour, with its strong clutch 
upon him, Fuertes drifted out across the 
road sweep of the desevt, leaning back 
nto the arms of the storm or running 
lightly as it swept him on his way. Half- 
linded, he made no effort to avoid the 

ittered cactus that rose up in his path, 
ind hs boots were pierced and thorn-cut 

ue spines. So dazed was he by the 
tumult that he took no heed of their 
pricking, nor noticed how the ground 
grew rougher beneath his feet as the 
wind hurried him over rocks and ridges 
towards the base of a mighty peak; and 
when at last it hurled him over the brink 
f a dry gulch and went leaping on its 
vay he only crept against the protecting 
wall and swooned away into a deep 
sleep, haunted with dreams. 
In a vision he saw his lady beckoning 
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to him, smiling and beautiful; but as he 
hurried towards her through a great waste 
of cactus the guard, Steve, rose up sud 
denly from the ground and impaled both 
his hands upon the spines. Then, as he 
struggled, the thread of the dream was 
broken and he found himself sprawled 
in the bottom of a canon beneath a 
frowning, iron-buttressed mountain 
and a grinning coyote was gnawing at 
his hand. Like a madman Fuertes sprang 
to his feet and seized his carbine and, 
scarce knowing whether it was Steve or 
a ravenous wolf, he shot it through and 
through. Then, remembering his neces- 
sity and the hardships he must face, he 
hastily salvaged the rations for one man 
from the food supply that Fate, as if on 
his own side against the sand. had fur- 
nished him. 

Long hours of travail followed, while 
he toiled painfully over rocky ground, 
his hands burning and swollen from the 
thrusts of spines; and others, when the 
storm lifted him lightly up and hurried 
him across the sands. Once more he fell 
into the shelter of a dry wash and slept 
deeply, rising in a heavy trance to press 
on towards Sonora. Dim mountain- 
heights rose above him in the night, 
changing the color of his dreams; and 
when his feet fell into a path he followed 
it for hours, thinking that he was a boy 
and had lost his father’s sheep. At last he 
woke from a smothering nightmare, the 
heat of the prison upon him, the reek 
of smoke in his nostrils—to find himself 
in a stick-hut, daubed with mud, where a 
woman cooked fortillas by the doorway 
and the smoke guttered in on the wind. 
Through the chinks the stern voice of the 
storm called to him, but his flight with 
the wind was ended; for upon the -floor 
a brown-skinned baby sat watching him 
intently, and the music of country-Span- 
ish came dreamily to his ears. 


Two weeks after the great storm swept 
over Sonora, a strange man, bearing a 
carbine and pistol, entered the ancient 
tienda at Fronteras, where the sign of an 
American express-company hangs warp 
ing in the sun. His clothes hung from his 
gaunt limbs in tatters and his boots were 
bound to his feet with the raw hide of a 
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membrance of my little friend, Senor 
Fool-of-Gold Steve.” 

“And what name shall I sign, senor?” 
faltered the storekeeper, blinking at the 
bandit, for he had seen his face before. 

“Teon Fuertes, father,’ answered the 
young man gayly. “The same who laid 
tribute on Fronteras, in the heat of his 
untamed youth. But have no fear, for my 
three times chastened—in 
rno of a prison, the purgatorio of 


soul has bee 
the 77} 
the Winds, and the par uwliso of love. Even 
ttle dove, the torcasita, 
llows. So spoke my lady 


} 


now I hear a | 
cooing in the wi 
Mercedes, when she called me to her side. 
[dios, my friend, | fly on the wings of 
love.” 
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standard authors in somewhat damaged 
editions. Without kin or friends, the books 
were his only relaxation and, especially 
on Sundays, he reveled in his authors and 
philosophers. 

On this particular Sunday Emerson’s 
on “Compensation” had _ been 
chosen, but the lure of Summer was so 
potent in the air Cantwell could not pur- 
sue his reading without occasional inter 
missions. And so he stared idly into 
Third street and, casually, noted the 
many people, arrayed in their best, hurry 
ing from their homes with pleasurable 
anticipation. From merely noting them 
Cantwell fell to mildly envying them 
and then wondered where their Sunday 
would be spent 

“Tt’s almost too fine a day to remain 
inside,” he reflected, “but if I really 
wanted to go out, where would I go?” 

Coney Island was out of the question ; 
he had heard about its wickedness. But, 
surely, there was some place where one 
could enjoy a quiet, restful Sunday. 

Mrs. Spillane would know. 
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Cantwell’s embarrassment made him very 


He quickly dressed himself and de- 
scended to the lower regions, where 
Mother Spillane was taking her siesta at 
the basement-window. 

“Excuse me, but isn’t there some place 
where one could go on a Sunday?” 

“Go any place you like, there’s nobody 
going to stop you,” growled the dame. 
‘“There’s no accounting where people 
will go. I seen some o’ them go crazy even 
on—” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” demurred 
Cantwell. “I don’t want to go to Coney 
Island, but there must be some quiet 
place—” 

“There’s a lot o’ cemeteries and they’re 
about the quietest places I know of,” she 
mocked. 

“Oh, please, why wont you tell me? 
You know what I mean, a nice ride and 
a nice resort of some kind.” 
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“What’s the matter with North Beach, 
or Sound Beach, or Fort George. And, 
come to think of it, that’s the place for 
you,” she declared. “It’s a long ride, only 
a nickel and lots of fresh air.” 

A few minutes later Cantwell was on 
a car, bound for his first holiday at Fort 
George. 

The long, bracing ride was a journey 
of exploration to Cantwell and left him 
amazed at the magnificence of the city. 
Finally, the braying of shrill bands and 
the murmuring hum of a multitude in 
dicated the end of the trip and drew the 
passengers’ attention to a cluster of gaudy 
shanties—Fort George. 

Indifferent as to destination, Cantwell 
followed the crowd and was soon lost in 
it. He bought a glass of lemonade and 
then continued his tour of inspection 
until the jolly uproar of a gathering 
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around an enclosure spelled him to the 
spot. 

“Here y’are, ladies and gentlemen! 
Don’t go no farther. Here’s the safest, 
funniest, and cheapest entertainment at 
Fort George. Real ponies from the real 
West! But they’re tame and gentle; any 
body can ride them—the ladies and the 
dear children. Have a ride like out on 
the prairie! Give your girl a ride! If you 
int got a yirl, give somebody else’s girl 
ride. Come on everybody ! A dollar’s 

h of fun for ten cents, just a dime! 
Come on, now ; who’ll be the first ?” 

It was a novel sight to Cantwell, who 
stood smiling, oblivious of his neighbors, 
until the behavior of a young girl beside 
him made him cognizant of her presence. 
Wildly waving her handkerchief at an 
exceedingly stout young man, who was 
cavorting about in the enclosure on the 
back of one of the skeletony beasts, she 
shouted encouragement to him whenever 
he passed. With her increasing enthus 
iasm the handkerchief described wider 
circles and, finally, knocked Cantwell’s 
hat into the dust. 

“I’m awful sorry,” she apologized, 
“but honest, I can’t help getting excited. 
Can you beat that?” she asked, pointing 
at her friend, who was completing an- 
other lap. “Say, on the level, every time 
[ see George wobbling ‘round on one o’ 
them skates, I’m ready to die laughing.” 

Cantwell, at first bewildered by the 
girl’s jargon and familiarity on such 
short acquaintance, was, nevertheless, 
won over by her genuine buoyancy. 

“Yes,”’ he admitted, “it is rather funny 
to see your plump friend capering around 


Wor 


like thi 

‘Plump friend?” the girl repeated 
laughingly. “Say, that’s a hot one! Wait 
till George gets off or falls off and I’ll 
tell him that one. ‘Plump friend,’ ”’ and 
she laughed again, before asking: “Been 
here before 2?” 

“No, this is my first visit,” declared 
Cantwell. 

“That so? We’re here every Sunday,” 
she explained. “George says bumping 
‘round on them ponies is good for his 
constitution and I come along because 
[ think it got Coney Island skinned for 
good fun.” 


Not familiar with Coney Island’s at- 
tractions, Cantwell remained silent and 
just bowed. 

“Gee, there he is—and he didn’t fall 
off neither! I must be going; see you 
again some Sunday.” 

Before Cantwell could make the wish 
mutual she had run off to meet her plump 
friend. 

And, curiously, Cantwell wanted to 
meet her again. ‘l’o this lonesome man the 
girl’s chatter had been a welcome break 
in his monotony. Besides, she had been 
the first to give him a cheerful word since 
his arrival in the city. Her slang and 
manner seemed very strange, but Cant- 
well was not inclined to regard them as 
indications of coarseness; rather he ac- 
cepted them as typical characteristics of 
a girl of her class. 

He was glad for having come to Fort 
George, and spent the remainder of the 
afternoon in loafing about the resort. 
Several times he had the pleasure of 
encountering the girl and her somewhat 
stout friend, at which occasions he was 
always rewarded with a bright smile. 

The yellowish glare of the day had 
long been supplanted by the whitish 
sheen of a myraid of electric-lights be 
fore Cantwell said adieu to Fort George. 
On the homeward trip he summed up 
the events of the day and found the total 
wholly pleasant. The ride, the beautiful 
weather, the gayety of the crowd, the 
minimum of expense, all had contributed 
to his pleasure, and, above all, a new 
interest had come into his life. Of course, 
he told himself, it was still too early to 
think seriously about the girl. He didn’t 
even know her name, yet, he could not 
deny that she greatly interested him and 
that he almost resented her evident 
friendship for the plump young man. 

At any rate, that night, after he had 
returned home, Cantwell did not resume 
Emerson’s essay where he had left off 
in the morning. Instead, he seated him 
self at the window and smiled knowingly 
into the glorious evening. 


Che following Sunday saw Cantwell 
again at Fort George. This time he lost 
no time in wandering about, but made 
immediately for the Wild West show. 















































[he plump friend was taking his eques 
trian banting and the girl was in her 
ustomary place, waving her handker- 
hief as enthusiastically as ever. 

‘Hello, how are you to-day?” was her 
smiling recognition of Cantwell’s greet- 
ng. Then she pointed at her friend. 

He’s on the job again. He says he loses 
ten pounds every time.” 

“It’s splendid exercise,” endorsed 
Cantwell. 

‘“That’s what it is all right, but I’d 
ate to be doing it like that, in public, 
ke a vaudeville-turn, for the fun of the 
hole mob,” she commented. “Anyway, 
t's his funeral, not mine, and Georgie’s 
ill right and all to the good anyhow.” 
‘He is?” queried Cantwell, but the 
virl never noted the bitterness in those 
two words. 

“You can bet your life he is,” she 
firmed. ‘““Vhere’s no finer than Georgie 
nd I’m the little lady that knows it.” 

lhey looked silently at the riders for 
while and then the girl’s curiosity as- 
serted itself. 

“What’s your handle?” 

“My handle?” 

“Yes, your cognomen, your label—oh, 
what’s your name?” 

‘““My name is Edward Cantwell.” 

, “Edward Cantwell? That don’t sound 
| so bad,” she complimented him. “My 
: name’s Sadie Laemlein, but most o’ them 
call me Lamb, for short. What are you 
working at?” 

“I’m with Potter, Brown, & Company, 
the wholesale grocers.” 

“Yes,” she said, not at all impressed, 
ind then, expectantly, “Well?” 

“Well what?” 

“You don’t know what I am working 
t it, do you?” 

‘No, and I don’t want to seem too in- 


| juisitive.” 

| “Oh, forget it—forget it, Potter, 

[ Brown, & Company. If you want to travel 
with Sadie you got to cut that lingo out, 

y see!” she warned him. “I’m working at 

P Fieldses—and, I bet you don’t know what 

kind of a joint that is, do you?” 

l “T must confess that I haven’t the 

t least—”’ 

e “Oh, quit that and talk United States,” 


she remonstrated again. ‘‘Fieldses is what 
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you might call the cake-foundry trust. 
He’s got more beaneries than anybody 
else in the country—and I’m a lady-wait 
ress. That’s what the main guy calls you 
before the customers, but when you drop 
a plate or something, you’re a clumsy 
‘biscuit-shooter.’ And—gee, there’s my 
Georgie fell off’n his horse. So long, and 
see you again, Potter, Brown, & Com 
pany.” 

The scowling look which came to Cant- 
well from the unseated knight, made it 
clear that Sadie’s new acquaintanceship 
had not remained unnoticed. Yes, more, 
Cantwell saw trouble looming largely in 
that look. He was not a coward, still, he 
was a stranger in a strange city and, be- 
sides, the plump one’s bulk was very 
threatening ; so Cantwell chose the wiser 
part of valor and boarded a car for home. 


All through the following week he de- 
termined to eschew Fort George in the 
future yet, there are some very potent 
fascinations. The next Sunday saw him 
again bound for the pleasure-resort. 

On his way to the Wild West Show he 
passed a vendor of violets. With the re- 
membrance of the rather abrupt parting 
of the last Sunday still upon him, Cant 
well thought it a graceful act to buy a 
bunch of violets as a peace-offering for 
Sadie. 

He had scarcely finished his greeting 
before the girl had seen the flowers. 

“Aint they lovely?” she lisped. “And 
for me?” 

“To be sure, they are for you,” said 
Cantwell, blushing. “Permit me.” 

He had intended to hand the flowers 
to Sadie, but as she stood still, with arms 
by her side, it dawned on him that he was 
expected to pin them to her corsage. 

It was not an unwelcome task, but 
Cantwell’s embarrassment numbed his 
fingers and made him very clumsy. If he 
had forgotten the presence of the plump 
friend, Sadie had not. Her watchful eye 
had never left the rotund cavalier. Cant 
well was almost finished with his flowers, 
when Sadie jumped away in fright. 

“Drop it, drop it,” she cried. “George’s 
dead next and seen it all. I got to run to 
him and square it.” 

Without another word she scampered 
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away to intercept her friend and to pre- 
vent a clash between the two rivals. 

Che groceryman, naturally, felt hurt by 
Sadie’s unceremonious dismissal. N inety- 
nine men out of a hundred would have 
permanently retired from the field, but 
Cantwell was the one hundredth and had 
is own ways of reasoning. He recalled 
his cowardly retreat of the previous Sun 
day and rebelled against a repetition of 
it. Forthwith he put himself on the trail 
of the couple, determined to face and con- 
front them. He wandered all over the 
place and the evening was far advanced 
before he gave up his fruitless chase, 

ming to the logical conclusion that the 
plump friend had long ago removed Sa 
die from this region of temptation. 

But now Cantwell’s ire was fully 
aroused, and during the subsequent week 
he made many resolutions to demand a 
reckoning. Was he to back-down-and-out 
so meekly before a big, bulky fellow? 
No, indeed. The next Sunday would bring 
the dénouement and would show whether 
the plump one or Cantwell were the bet- 
ter man. 

Sunday came and Cantwell was at 
Fort George earlier than usual. He went 
to the Wild West show and remained 
ere for over an hour, but Sadie did not 


“They are afraid to come here,” Cant- 
well reasoned. ‘‘I must look for them else- 
where.” 

He again took up the pursuit, but it 
was several hours before he saw Sadie in 
the crowd—alone. 

His first glance told Cantwell that 
something was amiss with the girl. With- 
out minding the buffets of the noisy, surg- 
ing mob, she was plodding on, searching 
on every side. That she was looking for 
her plump friend Cantwell readily un- 
derstood, but he could not account for 
her wild, disheveled appearance and de- 
meanor. 

He waited until she was quite close to 
him and then stepped forward. 

“What is the trouble, Sadie?” 

She did not instantly recognize him, 
but when she did the whole tale of misery 
was quickly and graphically told. 

“He’s went,” she cried in agony. “He’s 
went and shook me.” 
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“He did?” 

“Yes, he’s flew the coop, stood me up, 
and it’s all off with the date, and the en- 
gagement, and everything,” she wailed. 

Cantwell tried to console and comfort 
her, but provoked the opposite result. 
Much of her leisure-time had been spent 
by Sadie at the Third Avenue Theatre, 
the Home of the Melodrama, and she had 
some vivid recollections of how the per- 
secuted heroines acted in periods of equal 
stress. 

She took a step backward and shook 
her finger at Cantwell. 

“And you—you, Potter, Brown, & Com- 
pany, are the cause of all my misery,” she 
hissed balefully. 

“Oh, don’t say that, Sadie,” implored 
Cantwell. “Surely, it is not so bad as all 
that and, besides, it can be easily ex- 
plained.” 

“The time for explanations is passed 
and the time for something to be doing 
has come,” she exclaimed, still in her best 
melodramatic style. “As for you, Potter, 
Brown, & Company, I’m not through with 
you yet, but will see you later—if not 
sooner.” 

With that she melted into the multi- 
tude. 

Cantwell’s mind was whirling. He 
could not deny that Sadie’s miserable 
plight was largely caused by him. Had he 
not appeared on the scene, had he dis- 
guised the personal interest he felt in her, 
the relationship between Sadie and the 
plump one would still be undisturbed. 
He had gained nothing by the disruption 
between the two lovers and there was 
nothing left but to atone. 

He spent the afternoon in a vain search 
for the girl and made the stubborn reso- 
lution not to leave Fort George until he 
had found her. 

It was night before his purpose was 
accomplished. Tired and exhausted he had 
dragged himself to a rock at the outskirts 
of the place, there to rest and think of 
what next to do. He had sat long buried 
in his somber reflections, when a deep, 
vibrant sigh aroused him from his reverie. 
In the farther darkness he saw a huddled 
figure and intuition told him who it was. 

He rushed to her and sank down beside 
her. 
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“Don’t go on so,” he begged. “Please, 
say you forgive me.” 

“Forgive you? That’s easy,” she re 
plied, “but that wont bring my meal-tick- 
et back.”’ 

“Your meal-ticket? Did you lose that, 
too?” 

“Oh, what’s the use,’ she sighed. “Here 
I’m trying to talk United States to you 
and you can’t get next. Did I lose my 
meal-ticket ? Wasn’t Georgie going to be 
my husband, which is nothing only a 
girl’s meal-ticket ?” 

“Ves, yes,” admitted Cantwell, “but I 
never heard a hus 
band called by that 
term.” 

“Didn’t you? Well, 
there’s a lot you got 
to learn yet,” she 
remarked. ‘And, be 
sides, my talk migh 
n’t be so high-toned 
as yours, but it all 
means thesame thing 

and it’s a fierce 
game to be poor— 
and a girl.” 

“Of course, it’s 
sad, but—”’ 

“Sad? Have you 
got ’ny idea what 
kind of a life a girl 
like me has to lead ?” 
she asked. “Sit down 
and I'll tell you.” 

Cantwell obeyed 
her invitation and 
quietly waited for 
her to begin herstory. 

“Here I am, net so shy on good looks. 
poorty good on conversation, a bird at 
dancing, and working like a slave for 
five plunks a week—less what they take 
out for dishes you’re liable to smash by 
accident or temper. 

“D’you think a girl wants to stick to 
that all her life? No, mein and nix! Aint 
I got as much right as anybody to my lit- 
tle bit of happiness? Aint I entitled to 
have a husband that cares for me and 
that’s loved by me? And what’s a hus- 
band but a meal-ticket? He pays your 
board for life, as long as you behave 
yourself. 





A dignified retreat 


“There is never no trouble in married 
life unless you get your back up if he 
hands you one on pay-day, when he’s ex- 
cited, or some evening when the steak’s 
burned. And then you deserve it, because 
you got no other business but to look out 
for the meal-ticket. Anyway, take it what 
way you like, aint that better than be sit- 
ting up in your little cubby-hole of an at- 
tic and worrying your young life away?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” admitted Cant- 
well, thoughtfully. “And now you mean 
to tell me that, through me, you have lost 
your chance to get married and to get 
away from the ob- 
noxious life?” 

“That’s about the 
size of it,” replied 
Sadie. “We've been 
makinga play forone 
another for over two 
years—ever since | 
stepped on his corn 
one morning in the 
cake-foundry and 
seused him with two 
cups o’ Java. It took 
me all that time to 
get him cinched and, 
now, when I had 
him landed and the 
date was fixed and 
everything, you got 
to showup with your 
smooth line o’ talk 
and make me forget 
for a while me duty 
as a proper fyanceer. 
He’s given me the 
rinky-dink all right, 
thinking I can’t do without him and all 
that, but he’ll get fooled. I liked Georgie, 
all right, but he aint the only meal-ticket, 
and I aint so queer looking that I’ll grow 
stale before somebody cops me out for a 
better-half. And it got to be so that I'll 
take the first one that comes along, just 
to get away from the cake-foundry and 
to show Georgie that he aint the only 
two-cent stamp on my mail.” 

“You would?” asked Cantwell, who 
had carefully listened. “But, surely, 
George will listen to your explanation ?” 

“Oh, but you’re full of explanations. 
Didn’t I tell you he’s thrown me down? 




















It’s all off and so bad that I came here 
for to jump right in there,” she pointed 
at the dark, sluggish river, ‘‘only there’s 
so many rocks on the way down, you’re 
liable to break your neck before you ever 
get tc the water. No, siree. My dream of 
a three-room flat and a gas-range is 
turned into a nightmare, and it’s back to 
the cake-foundry for me for the rest o’ 
my natural life.” 

The one thing in the girl’s wild talk 
that impressed itself most upon Cant 
well’s mind was her craving for a home. 
Also, it appeared as 
if everything was 
broken off between 
her and the plump 
lover. It seemed a 
chance for atonement 
to Cantwell. He had 
caused the trouble, 
so, why not offer him- 
self in place of the 
other? He thought 
himself quite capable 
to act as an efficient 
substitute, and, also, 
firmly believed that 
Sadie’s life with him 
would be much hap- 
pier than with the 
other more uncouth 
admirer. 

“And so you would 
like to have a nice 
home with a man, 
who truly loves you, 
at all hazards?” he 
felt his way. 

“Wouldn’t you if t's a! 
you was in my 
place?” she flared up. “What does any 
girl live for, and especially a girl like me, 
who’s never had a home, but to get mar 
ried? There’s no use o’ talking to you, 
you wouldn’t understand.” 

“But I do understand,” asserted Cant- 
well, “and to prove to you that I do, I, 
hereby, offer you my hand and a home 
and promise to care for you all the rest 
of my life.” 

“You—you ?” 

“Ves, I, Sadie,” he repeated, solemnly. 
“And I don’t want you to think that I’m 
doing this on the impulse of the moment. 
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off for you and nothing doing” 
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I liked you the very first time I saw you, 
and even if you do not care for me yet | 
shall try very hard to win your love.” 

A multitude of thoughts assailed the 
girl. 

“How much a week are you getting?” 
she suddenly asked in a most matter-of 
fact way. 

“I’m getting fifteen dollars a week, but 
will:soon be advanced.” 

“And George’s only getting thirteen,” 
she pondered. ‘““And—and, would you be 
real good to me?” she inquired anxiously. 

It was a _ prose 
poem that wafted 
towards Sadie’s ears 
and, while it was not 
all understood by 
her, she gleaned 
enough from it to re- 
alize that an earnest 
and sincere proposal 
had been made to 
her. And it was not 
in vain. 

They went home 
together, the journey 
made pleasant by his 
whispered — endear- 
ments and_ tender 
promises. 

Sadie listened like 
one enchanted to 
this new sort of 
courtship. Only once 
did she speak. 

“And you'll nev- 
er do as he done 
to-night ?”’ she ques- 
tioned anxiously. 
“When I seen him 
last he promised by everything he’d be up 
to Fort George and we’d make up again 
—and then he shakes me like that.” 

“He certainly should have kept his 
promise,” conceded Cantwell. “But, never 
mind, Sadie, I shall never break a prom- 
ise made to you.” 

“I’m so glad for that,” she sighed 
complacently. “As for him, he could come 
to me sliding on his knees and I wouldn't 
as much as look at him.” 

Cantwell smiled with satisfaction and 
drew her closer. 

Sadie’s home was far down-town. They 
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were crossing one of the East Side ave 


nues when she pointed at a big barracks, 


t 
t 


looming on the other corner. 


‘That’s where I live now,” she said 
“We'll soon have a real cosy home,” 


Chey halted before the tenement, the 
deep doorway was inviting, and the new 
lover meant to make his leave-taking as 
long and mpressive as he had seen others 
do. He was on the point of putting his 
arm around the slender waist when a man 


approached from the shadows of the next 


For a moment the girl stood as if par- 


She whirled around, made sure who it 


“He’s came! He’s came! My Georgie!” 


Cantwell was forgotten and realized 
that only a dignified retreat was left for 
him. But even in that he was frustrated. 

“Say, Sadie, who’s that lobster that’s 
following you?” a gruff voice growled 
over the girl’s shoulder. “Hey, son, it’s 
all off for you and nothing doing. 
'wenty-three for you and skiddoo.” 

he little room in Third street looked 
quite cosy to Cantwell on his return. The 
street and its happenings, somehow, had 
lost their interest. He lighted the lamp 
and his pipe, pulled down the shade and 
picked up poor Emerson, so long neg- 
lected, face down, on the dresser. 

“Thus do all things preach the indif- 
ferency of circumstances. ‘The man is all. 
Everything has two sides, a good and an 
evil. Every advantage has its tax. I learn 
to be content.” 

“Yes,” and Cantwell smiled quietly, 
‘“‘we must all learn to be content.” 


The Sign 


BY KATHARINE LYNCH 


WIEN the last little ragged urchin 
had disappeared, Anne Sedgewick 
stepped to the door of the schoolhouse 
and, shading her eyes with her hand, 
looked down the valley. 
Hleat-waves danced and shimmered 


wer the parched earth. Here and there 


patches of glaring white gleamed under 
the merciless sun where the under-crust 
of alkali broke through the thin layer of 


ungrassed soil. Even the distant moun 


tains gave no promise of restful shelter. 
[hey ringed around the desolate valley, 
srim, forbidding, like hostile sentinels to 
cuard its loneliness. Sparse trees, dwarfed 
and scrubby, clung to their gaunt flanks ; 
the shattered remnant of a brave ad- 
vance-guard that had forced its way over 
the stern rampart only to be beaten back 
by the arid winds of the desert. 

Anne vielded for an instant to the 
quick shudder that swept over her. She 
could never see the valley so, under the 


scorching heat, without experiencing a 
sense of fear as of an intimate hostility 
in these stern surroundings. Her own per 
sonality shrank before them. They seemed 
to carry a rebuke, almost a menace, for 
the characteristic lightness of attitude 
which she had determinedly preserved 
until now. 

[he lapse was not a long one. She re 
covered herself with conscious effort, and 
reéntered the bare little room, forcing 
herself to her accustomed tasks, and de- 
liberately humming a careless refrain, 
ludicrously, at variance with her inner 
mood. Then she broke off, with a laugh 
at her own futility. 

“What is the use, Anne Sedgewick,” 
she said aloud, “in trying to pretend? 
You know you can’t be trivial with these 
immutable hills looking down on you, 
and these silent, hopeless people to face 
day after day. If there is one place in the 
world, short of the Sahara, where the 
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trivialities of life assume gigantic pro 

and hound you 

logged persistence, it is this scrap of un 
away 

my dear, 

face.”’ 


portions down with 


speakable Desolation tucked here 
n California. Give up dodging, 
and look things fairly in the 
She dropped into a chair and drew a 
letter out of the folds of her gown. The 
lue envelope with printed letterhead 
the practical world. The 
andwriting was firm and masculine. 
Anne smiled as she looked at the 


igged lines and the unsentimental pa- 


macked of 


per. 

“Ah! Phil, you man of affairs, I sup- 
pose you’ve numbered it, and catalogued 

and kept a duplicate.” 

Then she sighed unaccountably and, 
with a wave of feeling she did not try to 
bent suddenly and kissed the 
rit 


\nne, you’re getting mawkish,” she 
d severely. “It’s the heat and the peo 
horrible, accusing hills.”’ 

she opened the letter very gently, 


le and thes 
But 
nd her eyes were soft as she read the few 
risp lines. 
DeAR ELEART. 
When are you 


going to give up this fool- 
eg 


ishness and come to me? This is the third 
month that you have been away, in God 
knows what sort of a place, teaching a lot 


of little ragamuffins who don’t need you. | 
wont go after you, Anne—not you 
forbade it, but because you must learn for 
yourself that nt me, and must come 
to me of your own free will. But the time 
has been long and I need you. 


because 


you Wa 


PHIL. 

The girl laid the letter on the desk, 
propped her chin in her hands, and gazed 
musingly at the written page. 

“Dear old Phil, do you really need 
me? Or is it only because I’ve been hard 
to get that you want me? And if I said 
‘Yes,’ would you catalogue me and lay 
me aside and forget me in the next busi 
ness-deal, till your memorandum-l 
one day opened at, ‘Marry Anne Sedge- 
wick, 8:30 to-day ; important.’ ” 

She threw back her he 
Then: “I can’t settle it by thinking,” she 
said aloud. “I'll go out into the desert 


iT 


00k 


ad and laughed. 


and look fora sign.” 
sprang up and threw on a big 
shade-hat and stepped outside, closing 
the door behind her. 


She 
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Ihe dusty road, curving away from 
the schoolhouse, led to a cluster of bare 
box-like dwellings, huddled together in 
dreary companionship and 
starkly under the sun. 

Anne turned away in quick distaste. It 
was there that she 


gray 


bleaching 


lived, a vivid human 


flower amidst desert-weeds. She 
would have to go there too soon at best; 
and besides—not there the sign. 

Nearby the old mill stood, a tall shaft 
against the Eastern sky—tragic reminder 
of one delusive season when Spring ran 
riot over the valley and clothed it with 
fields of grain, luring the tentative set 
tlers to remain, till, cheated too often by 
its early promise, they had wasted their 
scanty 


substance and found themselves 
unable to leave. 

Anne 
ered pint 
knotted her 
slanting sun struck suddenly on a broken 
pane and lighted it to a blaze. 

Ihe girl started as the red flare caught 
her eye. Her face broke ina ripple of de 
light. 

‘The sign!” she 
think of it 
Johns.” 

\nd she set off briskly for the 
that had clouded her 


shifting with her changing mood. 


stared inseeingly at the weath- 


Her perplexed thought 
brow in 


} 
ldCie, 


tense lines. The 
, 


said. 


“Why didn’t I 
before? I’ll go to see Mrs. 


mill, 


the shadow face 


The faded little woman who came to 
the door still showed traces of a delicate 
prettiness. 

“Why, Miss 
aimed, brightening, “this is real good 
j I’ve been alone since mornin’ and 
| it a mite lonesome. I was just 


Sedgewick, she ex- 


I’ve found 
wishin’ someone would happen in. 

‘I was lonesome, too,” laughed 
‘IT wanted to get away from 1 
I didn’t know how to do it till 
ol you.” 

‘That’s right, that’s right. | 
you do get mighty lonesome, away from 
all y 1 always look 
so bright and cheerful; but I’ve thought 


expect 
ur kin and friends. Y« 


in the 
lren was gone, 


of you many a time sittin’ alone 
choolhouse after the chil 
with no folks of your own to go to. 

“Tt don’t 
young, pretty, thin 


right, exactly, for a 
r like you. You ought 


5 


seem 
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~~ 
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to be havin’ a home and children of your 
own, Miss Anne, you that has such a way 


“Oh! time enough for that,” Anne put 
the topic by. “I want to see your flowers, 
Mrs. Johns. And the kitten, how is he? 
Have you any new patients in the hos- 


Mrs. Johns smilingly led the way 
through the rear of the cabin to the mill- 
yard. She mothered every forlorn thing 
that came near her door. A disused bin, 
“Ward No. 1,” Anne had dubbed it, now 
held a s« antily clothed chicken with a 
broken wing, and a scrawny Maltese kit 
ten that mewed pitifully as the two 


n lo ked over the edge, and raised 
tiny paws, clamoring to be taken out. 
\nne lifted it gently and stroked the 
le bony sides. 

‘Poor baby, poor baby,” she crooned. 
[he peevish scrap of forlorness cud- 
dled into t rl’s breast and licked a 


} 
+ 


pink thread of tongue against the white 

“I declare, Miss Anne, you do have a 
way with dumb things, just as you do 
with children! I’ve said to Dick, many a 
time, when I’ve seen you with the little 
ones, “That girl ought to have half a 
dozen of her own,’ and he thought so, 


Anne laughed and blushed. 

“But I have twenty all ages and sizes ; 
nd my children never grow up.” 

Mrs. Johns laughed comfortably in re- 


turn 

‘Yes, that’s a good point, Miss Anne; 
but it aint quite like havin’ your own.” 

\ faint shadow darkened the pale- 
blue eves. She herself was childless. 

‘Perhaps not,” gayly returned the girl, 
‘but it has its advantages. I shut them 


away e\ y night when I close the school 
room door, just as you do your kitten, 
t have to give them a thought 

ain till I open the door in the morn- 


(he older woman smiled indulgently. 
She liked the bright, impulsive young 
creature, such a contrast in her fresh 
buoyant strength and her pretty light- 


ness. to the dreary sodden women of the 
valley. A bond of fellowship had drawn 
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the two together in spite of differences of 
birth and training 

“Now for the garden,’ Anne said 
brightly, turning to the row of boxes 
propped against the shaded side of the 
mill. ““The geraniums have grown since | 
was here last, and see, there are blos 
soms coming.” 

The women peered under the parching 
leaves to where, indeed, faint pink buds 
were struggling to bloom. 

“You must give them plenty of water,” 
the girl said anxiously. “I didn’t suppose 
they'd ever bud in this parching valley. 
But even the greenness is a relief to the 
eye, ‘a rock in a weary land.’’ 


She caught herself up sharply as the 

phrase slipped from her. It was the one 
*hil had used the first time he met her, 
when, after struggling through the deso 
lation of a “Settlement” tea—to which 
the social exigencies of his business and 
a masterful “patroness” had dragged 
him—he had found Anne on a couch be 
hind a sheltering screen delightedly stuf 
fing with tea-cakes and candy a grubby, 
hostile-eyed urchin whom she had lured 
in from the street. 

The tall man had watched the tableau 
for a moment, with keen delight; and 
then, drawn by the girl’s sparkling pret 
tiness and the dancing mischief of her 
eyes, had boldly stepped behind th 
screen and begged for sanctuary. 

Anne, caught unawares, blushed to the 
tips of her dainty ears, too nonplussec 
for her usual ready reply; and he was 
seated beside her, with the boy a rigid 
captive on his knee, before she had time 
to catch her breath. 

It had been that way ever since. | 
had taken possession of her with a quiet 
mastery that alternately delighted and 
terrified the girl. When with him she 
found it easy to surrender herself to the 


hil 


magnetism of his dominating personality, 
with a delicious sense of security; but 
away from his presence she more often, 
experienced a wave of something like 
fear at his influence over her. She felt as 
if she were losing her own identity, be 

coming merely a reflex of his masterful 
moods; and at such times she struggled 
against his influence, with a feeling that 














was very like the terror of a wild thing 
fighting tor freedom. 

Added to this was another fear of the 
hard, practical stratum of his nature, un- 
derlying and dominating the charm and 
winning tenderness that had at first ap- 
pealed to her. 

Of the more delicate shades of senti- 
ment that a woman of her temperament 
craves, he showed not a trace. He lacked 
the fine esthetic sense which constituted 
half her joy in life. Often, when with 
him, she experienced the baffling feeling 
of coming against a blank wall in his na- 
ture, which had no windows for those 
qualities to which her own sensibilities 
were most delicately attuned. 

Practical values were ever uppermost 
with him, and, despite his love for her, 
Anne tasted the woman’s fear of being 
relegated, when the first flush of romance 
should be gone, to a minor place in his 
well-ordered life: whereas she well knew 
that, once married to him, his forceful 
personality would absorb all the latent 
strength of her nature. 

She remotely felt the deeper delicacy 
of sentiment that restrained him from 
sweeping her off her feet and gaining her 
promise in spite of doubts and fears, as 
she well knew he could do. But this was 
part of the man’s faith to himself, as to 
her. Having won her love, as he believed 
he had in spite of her delicate parrying, 
he left her free to decide, trusting that 
time would give her to him in full con- 
fidence, but hungering for the fulfillment 
of the hour with a man’s intensity. 

So she had tried to steel herself against 
him, alternately yielding and struggling, 
and as often winning him anew. And fin- 
ally, to escape the perplexing conflict, she 
had fled away, taking blindly the first op- 
portunity that opened to her inexperi- 
ence. 

When various stages of travel, increas- 
ingly primitive, had landed her in the 
desolate valley, her dismay had almost 
driven her back, a willing captive, to 
Phil’s arms. But a certain dogged cour- 
age restrained her, and pride; and back 
of these something that was better than 
either ; the woman’s desire to sound her 
own depths and test the quality of those 
forces which were dragging her from her 
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secure footing, and readjusting the foun- 
uer life. 

For a time the new environment and 
the unaccustomed demands of her work 
engrossed her, and she temporized with 
the situation. But now she felt the ques- 
tion pressing for solution; and as the 
memory of that first meeting thrust itself 
upon her, her attention wandered from 
her companion’s flow of cheerful com- 
monplace. 

Mrs. Johns noticed her growing ab- 
straction. ‘You are tired, Miss Anne,” 
she said. ‘We'll go inside now.”’ And she 
led the way to the homely cabin. 


dations 0, 


“So Mr. Johns is away?” interrogated 
Anne, when she had settled into the one 
chair Mrs. Johns’ hospitality reserved for 
guests. She was genuinely fond of the 
tired, cheery little woman, and found in 
the spare comfort of the tiny room the 
one homelike spot in the valley. 

“Yes, Dick’s been away since mornin’. 
He’s up the mountain haulin’ wood, and 
it takes a full day to make the trip. Pret- 
ty soon he’ll have to begin cuttin’ again. 
I do dread that, for then he'll have to 
camp. The hills is so far away he can't 
afford the time, comin’ and goin’.”” The 
little woman sighed. 

Anne spoke sympathetically. “It must 
be horribly lonesome for you when he is 
away. Do you have someone in to stay 
with you? Aren’t you afraid in this soli- 
tary place?” 

“Afraid? Not the least mite. There 
isn’t a soul in these parts would harm me. 
It aint the bein’ alone I mind. It’s just 
that I can’t yet seem to get used to doin’ 
without Dick.” 

“Oh! Anne’s monosyllable was tenta- 
tively uncomprehending. She knew Mr. 
Johns as a loose-jointed giant, with kind- 
ly blue eyes and a weak chin. She had not 
thought of him as filling any essential 
part in a woman’s life, other than as a 
faithful, if somewhat inefficient, provider. 


» “Ves.”’ Mrs. Johns settled herself on 
the cushioned soap-box that did duty as 
a window-seat, and resumed her inter- 
rupted sewing. “I suppose that seems 


foolish to you, Miss Anne, in old married 
folk like us; but Dick’s just as bad as I 


am. We've been married now goin’ on ten 
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\ ‘ t seems like we don’t never get 
over be Ing’ sweethearts.” 

A tender little reminiscent smile flitted 
her face. A shadowy look grew in 
her eyes. Anne experien ed a bew ildering 
faded little 


secret 


over 
feeling of isolation, as if the 
withdrawn into some 
sanctuary of life, and she, beyond the 
gates, were left without a key. 

he impulse came to face t 
here, to measure life’s values through 
this woman's simple eyes. 

‘But I think it is beautiful,” she said. 
“Will you tell me more of him? Of your 
life, Ks 


She drew her 


woman had 


he issue 


yours and his? 
chair nearer, forgetting 
herself, seeking eagerly for a clew to the 
mysterious garden of contentment to 
which this woman held the key. 

“Would you really like to hear about 
sometimes like I must talk 
but there aint many’d under- 
feel about Dick.”’ 


please.” The girl’s voice was 


him? Seems 


to someone ; 


t 
Way | 


d the 
Tell me, 
‘Perhaps I sha’n’t understand, 
but I’d love to hear, and maybe 
uld help me, too, more than you 
Mrs. Johns dropped her sewing. The 
‘ar-away look deepened in her eyes. They 
he hills as if the distance 
a vision of the face so 
Inner eve. 

't seem like there’s much to tell,” 
1e mused. “It’s just that I love to talk 
We never had no troubles, 

+; we just fell in love as sim- 
ural, like two birds might. 

en that way ever since.” 
id no smile for the quaint com- 
Some there seemed nothing 


5 


how 
n likening the ungainly mar 
os of nature, when one 

he eves of love. 
each other three weeks 
re he told me,” the gentle voice took 
tale. ‘‘But then it didn’t need no 
n’. We’d known, both of us, the first 
puttin’ it in 
seem more real. There 
ask or to tell, him 
nd n bot! ‘in’ al ne in the world ; 
la on a ould, I got my things 
and then we 


It was just 


VV 
was married.” 
into silence. 


tog ther, 


[he musing voice sunk 
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Ihe tired eyes, fixed on the distant hills 
grew soft and luminous. 

Anne choked back the sob that swelle 
in her throat. A great longing tugged a 
her heart-strings. Would she ever kno\ 
it? Would it ever be like that for’ her 
For her and Phil? 

Mrs. Johns turned from the window 
and picked up her sewing. She could not 
follow the vista of the shifting years wit 
her eyes turned, so, to the promise of th 
hills. 

“Dick aint been what you’d call a suc 
cessful man,” she rambled on. “We had 
bad luck the very first year. Dick got sick 
and lost his job, and | took in washin’ for 
a spell till he got better. But he aint 
never been strong since. He wasn’t fit to 
take his old job in the mill again. He did 
light chorin’ for a spell, and stable-work ; 
but he couldn’t stand the winters, home, 
so we moved out to California. Happened 
we fell in, first thing, with the man who 
was buildin’ this very mill. He found out 
Dick had been in the business so he give 
him the place, and we've never been out 
of the valley since.”’ 

She had fallen into the drift of the 
commonplace. Anne felt the clew slip 
ping from her. 

“And you have been happy here?” she 
questioned. “You haven't found the place 
dreary ?”’ 

“Dreary! Bless your heart, no. There 
aint no place we'd find dreary, Dick and 
me, so long as we was together. Seems 
like bein’ so much alone here has made 
us think more of each other. Dick used to 
say we'd have to be father and mother 
and kin to each other, bein’ orphans ; and 
I guess we have been, for we’ve never 
seemed to lack anyone else.” 

“And you've never had—never had any 
'—children ?” The question came hesitat 
ingly, tremulously. She would not trea: 
lightly on sacred ground, but she mu 
know, must get to the core of the mys 
tery. 

Phe radiance faded from the pale face. 
“It’s been our said 
simply. “Used to seem I couldn’t get over 
it. Seemed maybe I wasn’t good enough, 
and that God was punishin’ me for it. 
But Dick, he said I mustn’t take it that 
way. He said so long as we had each oth- 


sorrow,” she 


one 
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in’ each other as we do, that we 
il more than most people; even them 

lren, but were bickerin’ and 
l all the time, like so many do. 
\nd I guess maybe he was right. But it 
was hard for me to see it that way.” 

Anne longed for more, but she dared 
not speak. She felt that she was very near 
the magic thread, and her heart groped 
ungrily for the fuller knowledge. 

he shadow on the woman’s 
assed in a swift light that came from 

ithin. 

“Why, honey,” she said, “God didn’t 
mean that this world’d be just exactly 
and when Dick takes me in his 
irms before we go to sleep, and kisses 
me good-night, it seems like there’s not 
much lackin’ this side Paradise.”’ 

Her eyes grew blank, fixing on an in 
er vision. A delicate flush, as of a win 
try afterglow, deepened her faded cheek. 
Iler voice dropped to the musing under- 


face 


Hleaven ; 


ne. 

“Ten year married, come this winter,” 
she said softly, ‘‘and he’s never once for 
got that good-night kiss.” 

Anne rose. She could hardly trust her- 
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self to speak. She put her slim hands on 
the little woman’s shoulders and 
the faded cheek. 

“Vou have been veé ry good to me,” she 
said. | tell you 
just how much you have given me.” 

She put aside the detaining hand and 
flung back a _ tremulous 
stepped into the gathering twilight. 


k issed 


“Some other time [ will 


smile as she 


Without, as within, the Magician’s 
hand had been at work. The red embers 
of the setting sun smouldered in the 
West. Far down the valley, peaks were 
rosy with the afterglow. The plain, so 
bleak an hour ago, swept, in a blending 
russet wave, to meet the purpling hills. 
\ll menace from the moun- 
tains. They hemmed in the little valley, 
protecting, tender; symbols of infinite 
power, symbols of infinite love. 

Che girl turned her brimming eyes to 
the Northward. “Phil, Phil, | want you,” 
she breathed. And then in her full sur 
render, and with a woman’s practical 


Was 


cy ? > 
gone 


need, 
“The mail goes out to-morrow. In a 
week he will be here.” 


The Judge’s Price 


BY UNA HUDSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED WOODS 


RS. BARHAM looked at the clock 
and saw it was half-past five. She 
sighed and four hours 
later and she snugly tucked up in bed. 
It had been a trying day. Since eight 
o’clock that morning her dressmaker had 
been there constructing her new Fall 


wished it were 


it. 
The woman had just gone leaving be 
ind her a litter of scraps and a gown 
utterly, absolutely, and entirely ruined. 
It made Mrs. Barham look fat! 
To be sure the dressmaker—who was 
a tactless person and who knew no better 


ll a spade a spade—had in- 


Cc 


sisted that it was because Mrs. Barham 
what are dressmakers for, 
if not to make thin 
women look plump and fat ones slender 

Mrs. Barham folded up the offending 
gown and put it away. Never, she told 
herself firmly, could she be induced to 
wear it. Later on she might, and indeed 
very probably would, change her mind 
but to-night she was firmly persuaded 
she would at the very first opportunity, 
bestow it on her washerwoman. 

She gathered up an armful of paper 
patterns and deposited them on the din 


ing-table—already piled high with the 


was fat; but 
we would like to ask, 
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*Now, Cordelia, do be reasonable’ 


odds and ends incident to a day’s busy 
sewing. Mrs. Barham, mentally calculat- 
ing how long it would take to clear it off, 
was glad that, at least, there was no din- 
ner to get. 

Mr. Barham had rushed home in the 
middle of the afternoon, thrown a few 
things into a suit-case, and announced 
that business was unexpectedly taking 
him out of town. He would be back some 
forty-eight hours later. 

Mrs. Barham regarded that business- 
trip as decidedly opportune. In her pres- 
ent mood of angry impatience the getting 
of dinner would have been the last straw. 

And just then a latch-key turned in the 
lock, the door opened, and Mr. Barham 
came in. 

“Well, where under heaven did you 
come from?” was her far from cordial 
greeting. 





Mr. Barham dropped his suit-case with 
a thud, kicked at a footstool that seemed 
to be trying to obstruct his farther pro- 
gress, and replied shortly, 

“Decided not to go. Think I ought to 
see Judge Suydenham first.” 

Mr. Barham was having troubles of 
his own. He was a politician by nature 
and a promoter by occupation. Ever since 
the Automatic ‘Felephone Company had 
decided to obtain a franchise in St. Louis 
he had understood that if they failed he 
would be to blame. If they succeeded_it 
would be because the business-men of the 
town knew a good thing when it was 
offered to them. 

That, Mr. Barham was convinced, was 
usually the way in this world. Fail, and 
you get all the blame; succeed, and the 
other fellow takes the credit. 

For the successful carrying on of his 
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plan of campaign Mr. Barham felt he 
needed the codperation of Judge Suyden- 
ham. He had never yet personally met 
the gentleman in question though he had 
made several attempts to do so. 

Judge Suydenham was in politics for 
what he could get out of politics for 
Judge Suydenham, and he believed it to 
his own best interests not to commit him- 
self on the subject of the proposed fran- 
chise unless he were forced to do so. 

So, knowing Mr. Barham by reputa- 
tion as the accredited agent of the tele- 
phone company, he was quite as anxious 
to avoid their meeting as Mr. Barham 
was to bring it about. 

“Well, it seems to me,” observed Mrs. 
Barham, in the tone of voice best calcu- 
lated to irritate a tired and harassed man, 
“if you really wanted to see Judge Suy- 
denham you could have done it long 
ago. 

‘Much you know about it,” snapped 
Mr. Barham. 

Then by way of making himself addi- 
tionally agreeable he demanded shortly, 
“Dinner ready ?” 


’ 
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“No!” snapped Mrs. Barham. “And 
not likely to be, either.” 

“Well, I like that,” sarcastically ob- 
served Mr. Barham. 

He had a whole wood-pile on his shoul- 
der, and if Mrs. Barham wouldn’t knock 
it off he’d see if he couldn’t make her. 

But Mrs. Barham, as it happened, was 
perfectly willing—and able—to hold up 
her end of the domestic unpleasantness. 

“Henry Barham,” she demanded, “how 
can you expect me to have dinner for you 
when I don’t even know you’re in town?” 

“But don’t you eat when I’m not here?” 
Mr. Barham wanted to know. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Barham loftily. 
“But I don’t set the table. I just pick 
up something in the kitchen and eat it 
there.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Barham, “I'll do 
that, too.” 

He had lighted a cigar, and under its 
soothing influence was feeling a degree 
or two more amiable. 
“Henry Barham!” protested his wife. 
“The idea! You know you wouldn't like 
it a bit. Besides, there’s almost nothing 








So far as the judge could see, he had one chance 
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hen he remembered that the janitor, 
when he handed over the keys to their flat, 
had pointed out one he said belonged to 
the outside had added that 
the door was locked every night at ten 
clock. 

The judge fumbled in his pocket for 
his key-ring but it was not there. Then he 
had left his keys in his 


door m4 and he 


remembered he 
other clothes. 

Ihe judge was in a most awkward pre 
dicament. There were no buttons at the 
front entrance to ring the bells in the dif 
ferent flats, nor was it possible from where 
he stood to communicate with the janitor. 

It occurred to him to go to the nearest 
drug-store and telephone to his wife, but 
he remembered that their ‘phone had not 
vet been moved from the old flat. 

So far as the judge could see he had 
just one chance of getting into the Ideala 
that night. 

Che apartments built 
courtyard in the rear surrounded by a six 
foot brick wall. One entered through a 
stout iron gate which, like the front door, 
was locked at night. 

From the courtyard a stairway led up 
to the long porches, one on each floor, 
running the length of the building. The 
kitchen-door of each flat and the bed 
room window opened off the porch. 

With considerable difficulty, for he was 
a portly man and unused to violent ex 
ercise, the judge managed to pull himself 
to the top ol the wall. 

To drop from the top of the wall into 
the court-yard caused him no particular 
inconvenience. The rest was easy. 

As he, puffing from his unwonted ex 
ertions, climbed the stairs, he reflected 
that though his wife probably would say 
things concerning people who forgot 
their keys and had to sneak in the back 
way yet she could not say he had not got 
in by eleven. 

So engrossed was he in his plan he 
absent-mindedly climbed two flights of 
stairs instead of one and came out finally 
on the top porch. : 

He tip-toed along until he came to the 
flat corresponding to his own on the floor 
beneath. 

He tapped on the window-glass. “My 
dear,” he called huskily, “let me in!” 


were with a 
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He stopped short, 


Mrs. Barham, always a light sleeper, 
awoke, vaguely conscious of some one 
calling. 

She lifted herself on her elbow and 
listened. 

“Dear,” it came again pleadingly, “let 
me in.” 

She clutched her husband’s shoulder, 
her nails, in her panic of fear, digging 
into his flesh. 

“Ouch!” sleepily remonstrated 
Barham. ‘‘Lemme ’lone!”’ 

Mrs. Barham shook him into 
sciousness just as the gentleman without 
delivered himself of a third anxious re- 
quest for admittance. 

“Drunk!” muttered Mr. Barham dis- 
gustedly. ‘Probably has mistaken his flat. 
I daresay he’ll go away.” 

“But I’m so s-scared,” pleaded Mrs. 
Barham, beginning to sob. 

Mr. Barham, feeling for her in the 


Mr. 


con- 





g a gentleman he had never seen 


dark, landed a misplaced kiss on the end 
of her nose. Their recent quarrel had be- 
come as a thing that had never been. 

“T’ll settle him,” promised Mr. Bar- 
ham energetically. 

“My dear,” came from the 
“T’ll have all the neighbors roused. Do 
let me in.” 

“Oh, I'll let you in,” agreed Mr. Bar- 
ham grimly. 

He reached for his bath-robe and made 
his way into the kitchen. 

Mrs. Barham wrapped herself in a 
kimono and followed him. 

She was badly frightened, but it was 
not in her to let her husband face a pos- 
sible danger alone. 

‘When I open the door,” directed Mr. 
Barham, “you switch on the light.” 

Mrs. Barham did so. 

Judge Suydenham blinking stepped 
hastily inside. 


window, 
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‘Thank you, my dear,” he began in an 
apologetic voice, “I’m sorry to—” 

He stopped short and his mouth fell 
open from sheer amazement. He was fac 
ing, not a righteously indignant Penelope 
but a gentleman whom he had never seen 
before. 

“Well?” suggested Mr. Barham, as 
gruffly as possibie. 

‘I seem to have made a mistake,” haz- 
arded Judge Suydenham very brilliantly. 

“IT guess you 
have,” Mr. Bar- 
ham agreed with 
emphasis. 

“T do sincerely 

beg your pardon for 
disturbing you—” 
apologized the 
judge, “disturbing 
you both.” He in- 
cluded Mrs. Bar- 
ham in a courteous 
bow. “The fact is, 
I forgot my key, 
and was forced to 
—er—come in 
through the court- 
yard. Suydenham 
is my name, Vin- 
cent Suydenham. I 
live just below 
you.” 

“Judge Suyden- 
ham !” 

Mr. Barham 
gasped. The very 
man whom he had 
made so many un- 
successful attempts 
to meet! He gently 
but firmly, none the 
less, closed the door. 

“But that,” he observed suspiciously in 
answer to the judge’s last remark, “does- 
n’t explain your presence here.” 

“Why,” said the judge, very evidently 
surprised at such denseness on the part 
of Mr. Barham, “I was busy thinking and 
I came up two flights of stiirs instead of 
one. You might have done it yourself,” 
he finished blusteringly. 

“H’m,” said Mr. Barham. “How,” he 
demanded suddenly, ‘am I to know you 
are Judge Suydenham? I’ve never seen 


** My dear, there 
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the judge. The people below us moved in 
only a day or two ago. I don’t know their 
name, and—” 

Judge Suydenham grew very red. He 
was not used to having his identity ques- 
tioned. He fumbled in his pocket and 
produced a card-case. He extracted a 
card and handed it to Mr. Barham. 

“There, sir,” he said in a tone of voice 
that was nothing less than annihilating, 
“that ought to convince you!” 

“It does,” cheer- 
fully observed Mr. 
Barham. 

And he read from 

the square of paste- 
board: 
“H. L. Renshaw. 
Manager for the 
three forone 
Clothes Pressing 
Co. Garments 
called for and de- 
livered.” 

Mrs. Barham 
giggled. 

Judge Suyden- 
ham, turning sev- 
eral shades redder 
and becoming sev- 
eral degrees less 
self-confident, 
snatched back the 
card and tried 
again. 

He brought to 
light his tailor’s 
card, and those of 
two of the candi- 
dates on his party’s 
ticket, but not one 
of his own. 

“Tt seems to me,” 
severely observed Mr. Barham, “that it’s 
a case for the police.” 

As if in answer to his words there came 
a thunderous knock at the door. Mr. Bar- 
ham opened it, disclosing an officer in full 
uniform. Now Judge Suydenham, by rea- 
son of his position, knew most of the men 
on the police-force, but to his horror he 
saw that this one was a stranger to him. 

The officer at sight of Mrs. Barham re- 
moved his helmet. 

“TI was afther seein’ a man climbin’ 


is no burglar” 
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over the back wall,” he said to Mr. Bar- 
ham. ‘‘He looked loike a thafe, an’ | 
thought yez might be afther needin’ some 
ielp to arrist him.”’ 

It required very little imagination on 
the judge’s part to see himself given in 
charge as a common house-breaker. 

lhat he could readily prove his inno- 
cence would avail him nothing. Local 
news was scarce in St. Louis just then. 
lhe story of Judge Vincent Suydenham’s 
arrest would be nuts for the reporters. 
\nd to be held up to ridicule is far more 
fatal to one’s political aspirations than to 
be convicted of grafting. 

The judge wiped his streaming fore- 
head and leveled an imploring glance at 
Mr. Barham. 

‘Thanks, officer, for your trouble,” 
said that gentleman genially. 

Judge Suydenham, not knowing what 
was coming next, shook in his shoes. 

“The fact is,” went on Mr. Barham, 
never taking his eyes from the judge’s 
face, “I’m interested in the franchise for 
the Automatic Telephone Company—’” 

Judge Suydenham glared at him. He 
saw himself between the Scylla of arrest 
ind the Charybdis of allegiance to the 
\utomatic Telephone Company. 

“And my friend here—”’ 

He paused, and the judge nodded al- 
most imperceptibly. Better Charybdis 
than Scylla. 

‘‘My friend here,” concluded Mr. Bar- 
ham, “who also is interested in the fran- 
chise, came up to talk it over with me. 
He found the front-door locked, and had 
to come in—er—through the court-yard. 
hat is all.” 

“Yes, sor,” said the officer cheerfully. 

He put on his helmet and backed out. 
[hey heard him go stamping down the 
long porch. 

“Judge Suydenham,” began Mr. Bar- 
ham, “I need hardly tell you how deeply 
| appreciate—” 

“Young man,” snorted the thoroughly 
‘xasperated judge, “if I had your nerve 
I wouldn’t be holding down my measly 
job. I’d be on the supreme bench of the 
United States.” 

hen he, too, stamped down the porch 
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He found his bedroom window open 
and thankfully climbed in. He tip-toed 
across the room and cautiously turned 
on the electric-light. 

It was by now considerably past eleven, 
and he had no wish to add to his other 
troubles by heedlessly awakening the part 
ner of his joys and sorrows. 

He looked toward the bed and saw to 
his surprise that the covers were drawn 
up tightly over Mrs. Suydenham’s head. 

Presently a muffled voice quavered, “‘Is 
that you, Vincent?” 

“Yes, Penelope,” 
judge. 

“Is he gone, Vincent?” The voice was 
quite as quavery but a little less muffled. 

“Who?” The judge’s tone was indica- 
tive of the liveliest curiosity. 

“The b—b—burglar!’ Mrs. Suyden- 
ham was beginning to show symptoms of 
hysteria. 

‘“‘My dear,” said the judge soothingly, 
“there is no burglar. You’ve been dream- 
ing.” 

“There w—was, too,’’ declared Mrs. 
Suydenham, her teeth fairly chattering 
from fright. “Oh, Vincent, you see if he’s 
gone.” 

“My dear,” reiterated the judge, “there 
was no burglar. But to relieve your mind 


” 


meekly admitted the 


And he began an investigation of the 
flat. 


Five minutes later he was able to as- 
sure Mrs. Suydenham that the burglar 
was indeed gone—as were also the family 
spoons and various other small articles 
easy of transportation and possessing a 
definite cash-value. 

“And I,” mourned the wretched judge 
to himself, for he did not tell his Penel 
ope everything, if he could help it, “if 
not an accessory after the fact am so near 
it I can’t tell the difference ; and I helped 
him to escape by tying up with that con- 
founded telephone company.” 

For now, too late, the judge realized 
that had he insisted on being taken to his 
flat for identification by his wife they 
would undoubtedly have caught the real 
burglar red-handed. 
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\X/ HERE he came from nobody knew. 
Unobtrusively he rode into La 
Plata one afternoon on a gaunt and 


‘aried horse, and in response to a casual 


iuestion volunteered that he came from 


Gila. Buf'as to his name and degree, 
he vouchsafed nothing, neither then nor 
during the three subsequent years ot his 
residence. Perhaps Jim Bolt, who was 
generaliss » of the Diamond Cross, 
knew; but Bolt was a gentleman not at 
ull log ous 

His entrance created only a ripple.in 
La Plata, and that was a ripple of merri 


PJ 
ment. For his smooth face and youth and 
mildness of eye were noticeable in a land 
of men who wore hard looks. Hence they 
looked upon him in disdain and alluded 
to him as the “‘Kid.’’ For then La Plata 
was a bad-camp—now the battle-ground, 
and again the neutral strip of the oppos- 
Ing legions of the K-bar K and the Dia 
mond Cross who were reddening the arid 
territory with the blood of diurnal com 
rhe Kid, hard on his arrival, trailed 
casually into the Pretty-By-Night, and 
with mien of innocence called for a lem 
onad The place was crowded with the 
mercenaries of the K-bar-K—murderers 
as renowned and as deadly and as re- 
morseless as were to be found in all the 
West, that had been raked as with a fine 
tooth-comb for the vermin skilled in the 
science of homicide, to swell the ranks of 
cattle-barons. Next to the 
eir high-priest, the quickest 
and most dangerous of all, and he in 
coarse language addressed the barkeeper : 
“(Jive him some goat’s milk. He’ll get 
plumb drunk if you give him lemonade.” 
And the crowd laughed in profuse 
mirth. 
‘A lemonade, please, 
sisted 


” 


the Kid in- 


The barkeeper shook his head in con 
temptuous negation. 

“What for a joint you think this is?” 
he queried. “We aint runnin’ no sody 
fountain, son.” 

Che mirth of the crowd was interrupted 
by the jumbled sounds of crashing glass 
and pistol-shots. There was much smoke 
curses, and gasps, and the sound of a 
falling body. It was done and over before 
the well-trained populace could lift a foot 
to seek safety by emulating the antelope 
or the pancake. Then, in a brief second 
of silence, through the lifting smoke the 
Kid’s face shone serenely. In each hand, 
hip-high, he held an unwavering six- 
shooter and every gentleman in the Pret 
ty-By-Night stood stock-still. On the 
floor, dead and asprawl, lay the chief 
“killer” of the K-bar-k. 

Jim Bolt andas juad of his cohorts of 
the Diamond Cross moved ostentatiously 
to the Kid’s side; his weapons disap- 
peared by the same mysterious magic 
which had thrust them ready for battle 
into his hand, and he turned his cold 
dark eye on the b irkeepe # 

“One lemonade, please,” he said casu- 
ally. 

The haughty one was abject now, and 
he obeyed with crawling spine. As he said 
afterwards, the drink mixed itself—he 
merely held it and it shook itself into the 
exact consistency. And La Plata knew 
that the Diamond Cross had in their em 
ploy an assassin who was a profound 
artist in the handling of the trinket man 
ufactured by the gun trust. 

Later La Plata found in the Kid a 
source of pride—and an unending enig 
ma. He was a youth of many moods. At 
times he was silent and gay, loquacious 
and morose, boastful and jocose, but al- 
ways was he a being of dread potentiali- 
ties. When the sun’s golden smile lay daz- 
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zingly on the desert, the Kid was amiabl« 
‘n gentle. Under inky skies 
the 


close, stifling atmosphere of saloons and 


placable—e\ 
1.e was somber and malignant. In 


gambling-hells he became poisonous and 
deadly. He was loyal to his friends and 
they loved him; he 
1is enemies and they hated and dreaded 


was remorseless to 
un. 

For the Kid was a Mirror—a Human 
Karometer—a very Law of Compensa 
tion in itself. ‘fo sun and sky and desert 
ind Man he gave back what he had re 
ceived,and La Plata with easy conscience 
humored his idiosyncrasies. 


When he had been the war-chief of La 
Plata for three years and the K-bar-K 
was a thing of history, and the Diamond 
Cross held the ranges supreme, the Gila 
Kid was a name whose red notoriety rang 
throughout the Land of Cattle and Gold. 

Had the Popular Idol of Tinaja been 
aware of these complexities of the Kid’s 
composition, perhaps he had restrained 
his petulance on that gloomy day of early 
Spring, and even now he would have 
bragged at the head of his admirers as he 
did in the days of yore. 

hat morning the Kid had arisen from 
a bed of snow in a remote pass in the Sol 
Half 
his body was in cold storage, the other 
half cooked to a turn. The snow melted 
under the first rays of the sun, but it was 
one of those peculiar South-western days 
when one bakes in the sun and freezes in 
the shade. The utter fatigue of his pony 
had forced him to spend the whole shiv 
ering night in the Sierra and the Kid’s 
sufferings had been intense. He saddled 
his horse, which weaved in its tracks, 
scarcely able to stand,and took the down 
ward trail, with increasing vile temper, 
relieving his feelings with impious speech. 

When he entered Tinaja he rowelled 
his exhausted pony viciously, and sneered 
darksomely under the wide brim of his 
sombrero at the citizens of that camp who 
gazed upon him with recognition. The 
Kid despised Tinaja, also its Idol, who 
was athirst for gun-fighting fame 


dados, and his humor was diabolical. 


and 


had gained such by dubious methods ; 
hence his mood was that of insult and 
braggadocio. 
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Nest o’ ground-owls,” he muttered 
as he strolled haughtily into the Red 


()nion. “I’m the rattler that'll wake ’em 


up, if I has to sting some of ’em.”’ 
‘Never mind them prairie-dog sports,” 
easily, 


Aron 


commanded the bartender 


‘simme a drink o’ war-medicine 


fito,” and ‘Tinaja glowered in impotent 
wrath beneath his scorn, but wisely for 
bore all attempt to exact reprisal from 
the insulter. 

Ihe Kid paid for his refreshment with 


a fleer, and then, perhaps, with a sub 
COns( ious pres¢ 1ence of coming events, 
sought a corral and acquired a new 


mount in exchange for his exhausted 
pony and certain coins. 

(hen he encountered the Popular Idol 
who, serene and secure in his popularity, 
declared openly his affection and admira 
tion for the renowned Kid, and by virtue 
of his own deeds of constituted 
himself the celebrated one’s host and 
bosom-friend for such time as he might 
reside in Tinaja. The Kid looked upon 
these friendly overtures and this homage 
with a cold and contumelious eye; per- 
haps he more than suspected that the 
Popular One was ambitious to achieve 
undying Fame as the Man who downed 
the Gila Kid, and was endeavoring to 
lull his victim into a false security. Be 
that as it may, the Kid suffered himself 
to be led into a little game of draw, 
where his pictorial art depleted the bank- 
roll of the Popular One with certain ex- 
pedition, his upturned nose of derision 
enhancing that gentleman’s wrath. 

(The Popular Idol was a hard loser. 
His admiration and appreciation of 
guest diminished directly with his wealth, 
and in the anguish of his losses he looked 
upon the celebrity with glances of hate, 
and allowed expressions of displeasure to 
escape him, cavilling the more as his re- 
marks passed seemingly unheeded. 

In natural sequence, an hour later, the 
Kid pursued the southern trail with ce- 
lerity, glancing carelessly backward at 
the pursuing band of the Idol’s friends, 
while that misguided, glory-hungry in- 
dividual lay on his back on the poker- 
table, white and silent, a .45 through his 
right lung, his limbs stiffening in death 

The bullets of the posse whispered 


valor, 


his 
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high above the Kid’s head and he looked 
contentedly at the swelling neck of his 
fresh and fleet horse, mentally congratu- 
lating himself for his forethought, a 
quality he possessed in superabundance 
as the key-note to desert-renown, shoot- 
ing first being his invariable custom. He 
loped on through the gathering dusk, al- 
ways increasing his lead, and his heart 
was glad within him, as he thought on 
the dimensions of the jack-pot which had 
been the direct cause of the Idol’s de 
mise. This he had calmly confiscated after 


————— —™, - -—— 


turned and raced it side by side. The Kid, 
recognizing the hand of Fate, sunk his 
spurs deep in the animal’s flanks, and 
rode so close that he could touch the fly- 
ing cars with his hand. As the last one 
slid by, he jammed the excited pony flat 
against the car, and clutching the brass 
rail of the rear platform swung himself 
adeptly aboard. 


The Kid was supremely self-satisfied 
and stooping, peered through the win- 
dow. He looked in on a drawing-room 


————— oe — 
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* One lemonade, please,’’ he said casually ] A 


putting the quietus on the carping chief 
of Tinaja, for the Kid was as thorough 
as he was soon with his hardware, and 
though haste was frequently excellent 
policy, he never allowed it to work havoc 
with matters financial. 

When he reached the railroad it was 
pitch-dark, and far off in the east he 
caught the red gleam of the headlight 
and heard the hoarse shriek of the whistle 
as the west-bound limited sped toward 
him. As the train roared past, his pony, 
acting with a madness unprecedented, 


that was marvelously and sumptuously 
furnished. It was brilliantly lighted, and 
at a table, her back toward the Kid, sat a 
girl, her face buried in her arms, her at- 
titude one of defeat and dejection. 

Seated by her in an easy-chair was an 
old gentleman, looking morosely at his 
feet, his chin on his breast. 

The Kid stared long and wonderingly ; 
at last he tried the door very carefully. 
It was locked. The Kid, looking again, 
cogitated. 

At last he seated himself, back to the 














door in an attitude of ease, and contem- 
plated the stars. A pale glow in the east 
heralded the rising of the moon. The 
measured click and hum of the train, the 
languor of the desert night, lulled his 
senses like an opiate, and the Kid’s mind 
wandered. He felt a deep content soothe 
him as the train whirred on past the giant 
cacti while the stars twinkled at him jovi 
ally and jubilantly, and at last he slept. 

A sudden jar awoke him, and at the 
same moment the door against which he 
leaned was jerked open, and the Kid 
found himself prone on his back, gazing 
upward into four astonished eyes. For a 
breath he lay there silent ere comprehen- 
sion came to him with a rush. A girl’s 
laugh rang out merrily and the Kid sat 
up and smiled back at a young girl and 
an old gentleman of distinguished ap- 
pearance who were looking down at him 
between mirth and wonder. 

“A cowboy!” ejaculated the old gen- 
tleman. ‘“‘A cowboy stealing a ride. How 
remarkable!” 

The Kid rose to his feet and looked 
about him. The car was at a standstill, 
and the moon, high in the heavens, was 
inundating the desert with a vast flood of 
radiant light. 

“T was asleep, I guess,” he said, con- 
fusedly, ‘and somebody opened the 
door.” 

The girl laughed again and the old 
gentleman smiled also. Plainly they saw 
nothing terrifying nor alarming in the 
looks of the Gila Kid. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I opened the 
door, and you rolled in.” 

“T was stealin’ a ride,” explained the 
Kid. “You see, some fellers they—Where 
are we, anyhow ?” 

“You had better have boarded one of 
the other cars,” broke in the old gentle- 
man, “or have staid awake. The train is 
gone and we are on the switch at Sole- 
dad.” 

“At Soledad?” queried the Kid in 
amazement. “Why, what in thunder— 
Soledad? Then it’s fifteen miles to Cal- 
iente.” 

And the Kid’s brain was whirling with 
the mystery. What was a private car, 
with an old gentleman and a girl such as 
he saw before him doing at Soledad? 
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Che girl caught up his last words 
eagerly. 

“Do you know Caliente? Do you be- 
long there ?” 

The Kid answered slowly. “Yes, I 
know Caliente mighty well, but—I don’t 
belong there.” 

The gentleman stepped out on the 
platform by the Kid’s side. The soft 
moonlight lit the desert with a light like 
that of a Northern day, and he looked 
curiously across the wide expanse. 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything 
here,” he said. “Isn’t there a town or 
anything ?” 

“Nope,” answered the Kid. “Nothin’ 
but that busted tank. They was a station 
onct but some cuss burnt her up a year 
or two ago.” 

“We are expecting some one from Cal- 
iente, but I presume they will not be here 
until to-morrow,” the old man continued 
vaguely. 

The Kid’s wonder grew apace and he 
looked upon the pair strangely. 

“Expectin’ some one f’m Caliente?” 
he repeated slowly. 

“Yes,” the old man answered, “but 
you, young man, where can you go? You 
have missed your train, and there is no 
shelter here.” 

“T reckon I'll p’int for Caliente,” said 
the Kid. “No, that’s no use—” 

The old man interrupted him. 

“James !” he called, and there appeared 
from the depths of the car a stout, red- 
faced man and a negro. They looked on 
the Kid without show of astonishment. 

“Here is a young man who has been 
unfortunate enough to miss the train, 
James,” he continued. “You might fix a 
bunk for him in the spare stateroom. Per- 
haps he would not object to carrying a 
message to Caliente for us, if no one 
comes in the morning.” 

“Hall right, sir,” 
“This w’y, sir.” 

And the Kid, mumbling thanks and 
protestations found himself, he scarce 
knew how, in a stateroom facing the red- 
faced man. 

“Anything you want, sir?” he said 
touching his forelock. “Some whisky and 
water, sir?” 

“Pard, what might your name be?” 





answered James. 
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‘leames, sir.”’ 
Well, 
tenin’ me ast’ 
No, sir. Car ‘Deertoot,’ sir. Property 
of Mister John Satterlee, sir. Good-night, 


Jeames, would you mind en 


where I be?’ 


SIT 
il. 


\nd Jeame he Kid to his retle 


> left t 
~ It 1 


morning the Gila Kid was out 
ar at daybreak, gazing about him. 
w the country well, although he 
three 


} 


not been there for nigh on 
stood the water-tank, high 
- air on stilts; there ruins 
station. lhe track 
an arrow, east and 


[here 
t were the 

nat were once a 
stretched straight as 
west, toward distant and isolated moun 
tain-ranges. Far to the north, beyond the 
Gila, tl] dim and 
against the lightening sky. And 

to the stretched the desert 
athed in a white (here in its 
unter Caliente blistered, forlorn and 
ghostly in the sizzling heat of day-time, 
r kept mysterious watch in the cool and 


1¢@ Big Horns loomed 


south 
must. 


shadowy night. 

From the east came a flood of golden 
irrows and the mist was gone. The des 
ert glowed, dimly at first, and then in 
growing splendor shone in changing col 
ors of opal, pink and white, and golden 
The distant mountains became 
blue and unearthly and tinged with en 
chantment, and the stretch that lay to the 
south glistened like shimmering gold and 
heaved and tossed in a yellow lure. 

\s he gazed upon the always new and 
always wonderful mystery of a desert 
| clear tinkled ‘“‘Good- 
in the Kid’s ear, and he turned 
the night before drop 


Ve llow. 


sunrise, a voice 
morning 

e the girl of 

htly from the car 


i¢ 


“(;o00d-mawnin’,” he stammered, and 
the imperturbable Gila Kid was stunned 
by the vision which advanced toward him 

th a frank and friendly smile. 

His first thought was how like she was 
to the desert. Its golden sands flashed in 
her hair that hung, long and thick, in a 

mderful braid..Her eyes, blue as the 
inflecked Arizona sky, smiled in frank 
camaraderie, and the Kid found in them 
a deep, mysterious look of things beyond 
and above the ken of man. The pink cliffs 
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of the distant Big Horns were of a love- 
liness not half so rare as the changing 
color of her cheeks. was 
of the grayish-white of the alkali. 

The Kid was a profound student of 
men and things. None were quicker than 
he to detect guile and calculation. He 
would have been unabashed in the pres- 
ence of a queen in her coronation-robes, 
but the glance of a girl of seventeen, who 
unaware of the evil of the 
world, him a and it 
dazzled him. It seemed that she might 
have been the spirit of the the 
desert with its mystery, its strange and 
varying moods, its beautiful secrets, and 
its enthralling lure. 

‘Isn’t it wonderful?” 
never thought the desert 
beautiful. ‘Tell me, where is Caliente?” 

The Kid pointed to the south. 

“There,” he said. “You see that green 
patch over that gray blot. Well, that blot 
is Caliente, an’ it aint no myridge. The 
green is the cottonwoods that borders the 
Saltillo del Agua.” 

“It looks beautiful,” she said. The Kid 
fancied a shade of sadness lurked in her 


Even her habit 


seemed all 


was to revelation 


desert 


said. “I 
could be so 


she 


tones. , 

“It aint,” he answered frankly. “It’s a 
dirty blot on the face o’ Nature, an’ it 
ought t’ be wiped out.” 

The girl looked again to the north, 
and the Kid detected tears in her eyes. 

‘hem mountains, there,” he said has- 
tily, “is the Big Horns. They’re t’other 
side o’ the Gily. They look clost, but | 
reckon they’re nigh on seventy mile—”’ 

The girl interrupted him. ‘‘What kind 
of a place is Caliente?” she asked. “You 
know, you said last night you knew it 
well.” 

[he Kid paused to do justice to his 
subject. 

“Well,” he began, “years ago she was 
a high card; but she’s only a deuce now 
—a dirty deuce, a bloody deuce. Ye see, 
she was deserted ’bout three years ago. I 
cut through there on the road to Mexico, 
three years ago this very month. 

“Caliente lived up to her name then. 
She was a red-hot town with seven sa- 
loons an’ dance-halls a runnin’ night an’ 
day, an’ a grave-yard doin’ business right 
lively. When I comes back two months 
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later, she’s plumb deserted. I comes a 
p’intin’ in all unsuspectin’ an’ I rides 
along ‘tween rows an’ rows o’ vacant 
houses, an’ not a soul in sight. I tell you, 
miss, it was spooky. I whoops an’ hollers 
an’ no answer. I hears a noise in one 
place an’ I goes in. She’s a billiard-room, 
all organized an’ ready for business, balls 
on the tables, cues in the racks, even a 
blackboard with the score o’ some games 
chalked up on it—an’ not a soul any 
wheres, an’ the rats jest a raisin’ Cain, 
an’ in front o’ the first table was coiled 
up a big, fat, ole rattlesnake. He must ’a’ 
been asleep, ’cause I near stepped on him. 
Miss, that place shore gimme the shakes.” 

Ihe girl shuddered and looked at the 
Kid, fascinated. 

“How horrible! And was there nobody 
there ?”’ 

“Worse’n that, miss,” went on the Kid, 
cheerfully. ““They was a gent there, name 
o’ Brent Wilts, who had a saloon an’ 
gen’ral store, an’ he had t’ stick, ’cause 
he couldn’t get his stock out, an’ they 
was no place t’ take it if he did.” 

“But Caliente is a city now,” said the 
girl. “It must have been settled again, 
because it is a city with hotels and a may- 
or and a police force and everything.” 

The Kid looked at the girl dubiously, 
full of marvel, but as a true gentleman 
of the desert, forbore to contradict the 
lady. 

“T aint been there in three years, miss. 
I heard they was a few tough characters 
hangin’ out there. Some murderers an’ 
thieves they wouldn’t stand for no place 
else. But this news that she’s a sure 
’nough city is plumb novel t’ me. Last | 
heard of her she was only a bunch o’ de 
serted houses ’round a spring 0’ livin’ 
water.” 

Both turned a searching eye on the 
fringe of green that tossed in the blis 
tering sunshine, and the Kid’s keen 
glance detected a black and foreign speck 
silhouetted on the yellow desert. 

“There,” he said, “there’s some one 
comin’ this way—f’m Caliente.” 

The girl’s color fled, leaving her white 
and frightened, and then she flushed rosy- 
red with excitement. 

“It’s he!” was her cryptic exclama- 
tion. “I must tell grandfather.” 
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And with a supple grace she sprang up 
the car-steps and disappeared. 

In a moment she was back again, a 
companied by the old gentleman and 
Jeames, who, absently greeting the Kid, 
turned anxious gaze upon the approach 
ing figure. 

The Kid, seated on a tie, studied them 
strangely. The black spot resolved itself 
into a horseman leading a saddled horse 
on the horn of his saddle. Straight up to 
the car he rode and looked on the four 
with expectation, his glance lingering on 
the Kid with a quizzical disdain. It was 
plain that to him the Gila Kid was a 
quantity unknown. 

He was a true son of the desert, with 
straw-colored hair and a restless eye of 
polished blue flint. 

“You Mr. Satterlee?” he queried. 

“Yes,” answered the old man in a 
tremulous voice. “You come from Cuati- 
ente, I presume.” 

He turned a worried glance on the Kid, 
and at that moment the negro opened the 
door and announced: “Breakfus’ ready, 
Mistah Sattahlee.”’ 

The old gentleman’s tones were those 
of relief: “You will pardon us,” he said 
politely to the Kid, “if we do not join 
you at breakfast. We have some matters 
to talk over with this gentleman.” 

The Kid hesitated. It was evident they 
wished him out of the way, and as he 
could hardly refuse, he dined in solitary 
state, attended by the obsequious negro. 

When he stepped from the car again, 
the stranger was riding back toward Cal 
iente. Behind him Jeames was rising and 
falling industriously on the back of the 
second horse. 

The Kid stood aside for Mr. Satterlee 
and the girl to enter the car. On her face 
there were traces of tears, but as she 
passed she threw him a bright smile. The 
Kid wandered down the track and seat 
ing himself, heedless of the blazing heat, 
looked reflectively across the desert and 
longed for a horse. An east-bound train 
whirled past him, and with a start he 
came forth from his dreams and became 
aware that the sun was high in the heav- 
ens. 

He looked back toward the car; a for 
lorn figure was seated on the steps. As the 
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Kid drew near, he saw that the girl was 
weeping bitterly. She looked up at his 
approach, and smiled through her tears. 
The Kid stood on one foot and then on 
the other in embarrassment. 

‘Miss,’ he began hesitatingly, “‘is it 
something about Caliente? Can’t I help? 
I know that den o’ rattlesnakes well. You 
say the word, an’ I'll wipe it off the 
map.” 

(he Kid’s heart was burning to render 
her some service, but as he spoke, his 
heart sank at his helplessness. What aid 
could he render to a girl like this, a 
daughter of wealth who traveled in her 
own private car? 

The girl looked on the Kid’s smooth 
face hesitatingly. 
+. “Why,” she faltered, in a burst of con- 
(idence, “it’s my brother. He’s—he’s in 
jail, in Caliente.” 

The Kid laughed aloud. 
Caliente ? What for?” 

Her voice was broken by sobs. “He’s 
always been wild. He was expelled from 
college a year ago, and he ran away out 
West. He’s only eighteen years old. It 
seems.he was there in Caliente—and he 
had a dispute with a man he was playing 
cards with, and—he shot him. And if the 
man dies, they'll try him for murder.” 

She whispered the last word piteously, 
and the Kid grew white with rage. 

‘Tell me all about it,” he said hoarsely. 

“They put him in jail, and a friend of 
his sent us word. So we came out as fast 
as we could, grandfather and I. That was 
his friend that came here this morning. 
He said he could get him out for ten 
thousand dollars—five thousand to get 
the man he shot not to prosecute, and five 
thousand to bail him out of jail. He 
brought a, letter from Roy and Roy 
begged us to send the money right away 
because he was afraid they might lynch 
him. So grandfather sent the money over 
with James. And I am terribly worried. 
If anything should happen to Roy, I 
don’t know what I would do.” 

The Kid gazed across the desert at the 
grecn cottonwoods of Caliente, his eyes 
narrowed to mere slits. 

“Why, miss, you needn’t worry. Killin’ 
a party aint much out here. It’s just like 
assault and batt’ry back East, I reckon. 


“Jail? In 
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Five hundred dollars’d clear your brother 
if it come to a trial. But | didn’t know 
that Caliente was doin’ business ag’in 
It’s a plumb surprise.” 

The Kid pondered. Like enough the 
story was true, like enough it was false 
and some astute gentlemen were manipu- 
lating a shakedown. ‘ 

‘“D’you know the name o’ the party he 
shot?” he queried. 

“A man named Britt—James Britt.” 

“Long Jim Britt, I'll gamble,” said 
the Kid slowly. “I heard he was out o’ 
the penitentiary. It’s a shakedown, shore. 
P’r’aps they'll let your brother go for the 
ten thousand—more’n likely they'll hold 
out for more. Miss, | know that town, an’ 
it aint likely a kid f’m the East has 
curled up the toughest one in the bunch. 
I’m glad you told me. They’re foolin’ 
your brother somehow.” 

The girl’s face cleared. “Then you 
don’t think he’s in danger.” 

“Not a bit,” said the Kid. “Don’t you 
bother "bout it any more. I’m goin’ over 
t’ Caliente, an’ if your brother’s there, 
him an’ me will be back this afternoon. 
I wish I had a hoss, though.” 

Her face shone with relief and admi- 
ration as she noted the Kid’s serene con- 
fidence, and she watched him unwaver- 
ingly as he trudged across the sands. 


The Kid cursed fluently when out of 
earshot, for to be afoot was not only a 
misfortune but also a disgrace. 

When half way to Caliente, however, 
he met Jeames and the hard-eyed gentle- 
man returning. Itseemed that this individ- 
ual had not yet learned that primal rule 
of the desert which reads : ‘When mounted 
and alone, avoid gentlemen on foot. They 
may need your horse.”’ 

This simplified matters greatly for the 
Kid, and as he sat serenely in the saddle, 
contemplating the foolish one sans six- 
shooters, he listened to Jeames’ story. 

“Ten thousan’ more, eh? I thought so,’ 
he said reflectively. “I’ll gamble Brent 
Wilts is in on this play. He’s plumb ava- 
ricious, Brent is. A feller borried five dol- 
lars f’m him onct, an’ all Brent required 
as s’curity was the gent’s right eye.” 

The Kid addressed himself to Flint- 
Eye. 


’ 











‘Well, that blot is Caliente” 


“Who in the name of the Big Horn are 
you?” 

“I’m the marshal of Caliente,’ 
surly response. 

The Kid _ gurgled 
slapped his thigh in joy. 

With an evil glint in his eye, he un- 
coiled the rawhide riata which hung at 
the captured saddle, and swung it with 
expert hand. 

“My simple friend,” he said coldly, 
“vou onfolds t’ me the why an’ where 
fore o’ this here shakedown, or else’! 
trails you into Caliente on the end o’ 
this lariat. I wears a footpath across this 
desert with you unless you spills some in- 
formation. You don’t sabe me none, what- 
soever—but I’m the Gila Kid.” 

A fine perspiration broke out on the 
forehead beneath the straw-colored hair, 
a thing most remarkable in that dry des- 
ert. To be dragged to death at the end of 
a rope was not a pleasant thing to con- 


, 


was the 


something and 


template. He looked into the calm eye 
that seemed to pierce his very heart, and 
his nerve failed him. 

“What d’ye want t’ know?” he asked. 

“Shakedown ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who all’s in on it?” 

“Butch Lumm, Jim Britt, Brent Wilts, 
Jedge Dean—’”’ 

“Goat Dean?” queried the Kid. 

“Yes.” 

“Who else ?” 

“Me. That’s all.” 

“How'd it come off?” 

“The ‘kid’ he comes p’intin’ in here 
f’m San José, an’ plays poker. He loses 
his money—he didn’t have much, an’ was 
goin’ t’ Piedra Pinta t’ wire for some f’m 
his granddad. Britt slaps his face, an’ 
he plugs Britt, which was plumb sudden 
an’ unexpected, him bein’ so mild lookin’. 
He shoots him up all right, with a bullet 
‘bout the size of a birdshot. She only 
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kes a scratch on Britt’s side, but we 
{ s the ‘kid’ over t’ t cel an’ tells 
n bB t's a dyin l ( pe ’ t’ be 
ly d. An’ he writes t’ his folks t’ come 
] rest 1 I told ‘em they ought 
t I satisfied th ten thousand.” 
Is t ‘kid’ in the ca now ? 
Yes, they’s a Mexican ridin’ herd on 
him, an’ the og l ingin’ out In 


hen did Caliente 


‘eel the need of a marshal?” he jibed. 
“She’s all organized for a city, now. 
But s alca Dean is jestice o’ the 
peac 
| ( Kid laughed “Vou sports cor 
r d them offices on some kind of a ‘di 
vine right’ bluff, I reckon.” 


spirator admitted 
“What for a pop’lation has she?” 

sneered the Kid. 

‘Twenty-five or so; mebbe thirty 

he Kid tied |} 


Ss riata to the saddle 


ard,” he “vou’re too 
cussed complex for this simple life here 
in Arizona. You wants t’ fly your kite for 
parts, if ever I meets up 


said grimly, 


‘cause 
with you again, I uses that straw-colored 
scalp o’ yours t’ cover my war-bags. Sabe ? 
I leaves you too dead for buzzards t’ pick 
at. So, hit the trail.”’ 
Che flinty eyed gentleman obeyed. 

1d man,”’ went on the 
a little fray, 


‘“Jeames, me gor 
Kid, “‘art willin’ t’ mingle in 
if she \ 

“Yes, sir,”’ answered Jeames, his red 
face turning purple with delight, ‘“any- 


bec omes necessary r 


think vou s’y, sir.” 
The Kid surveyed him in satisfaction 
} 


“Bueno,” he replied Then you give 
me forty minutes start an’ then come 
a-runnin’ into Caliente. I'll be in Wilts’ 


den an’ you be ready t’ back any play I 
makes ?” 

“That 
the Kid loped cl 


glorious sunshine int 


I will, sir,” cried Jeames, and 
ieerfully on through the 


Caliente. 


The dozen buildings that still held 
n in Caliente formed a good-sized 
block in the center of which stood Wilts’ 
They built of 
board hauled 


izens 


were 
fronts, 


saloon and store 


with high 


wood, 
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and dragged across 


from the effete East 
the desert when the town had sprung up 
in a week, for what reason, nobody knows. 
ramshackle, untenanted 
huddle a weird 


he rows. ol 
shanties gave the desolate 
and ghostly appearance that even the 
bright noon-sunshine could not dispel. 
Wilts kept ward 


his stock of 


In the store where 
over the pitiful remains of 
goods, about four-fifths of the total pop 
ulation were indulging in a midday liba 
Kid strolled casually into 


He nodded 


tion when the 
their midst, all unheralded. 
serenely to old 

“Howdy, Brent. 


mawnin’, 


acquaintances. 
Howdy, Butch. Good 
Jedge. Gents all, name your 
poison.” 

Wilts, a squat and ed brute, 
Butch Lumm, a sinister scoundrel, and 
Dean, a venerable wretch, looked: on the 
Kid askance, for his appearance was often 
the advance-guard of trouble. It always 
betokened excitement and a strict and 
scrupulous regard for the proprieties, the 
Kid being as touchy and hard to handle 
as a tarantula. But now his demeanor was 
calm and friendly. On the bar he tossed 
five yellow coins, each of the weight of 
had the day before 
wealth of the 


unwasl 


one ounce, which 
formed a portion of the 
Popular Idol of Tinaja. 

‘To-day bein’ my birthday,” he said 
carelessly, “‘I yearns t’ celebrate. Gents, 
the bridle is plumb off, the corral gate 
bars is down, so roam at will. Blow the 
whistle, ring the bell, an’ assemble ev’ry 
sport in camp an’ let the day be one o’ 
fi sta.” 

They lined up and Dean bespoke the 
Kid in friendly fashion. 

“Where from, Kid?” he queried. 

“What you have, Kid?” asked Wilts. 

“Whisky—Tinaja,” answered the Kid, 
“trailin’ down t’ San José, an’ p’raps 
across the line. Barkeep, get busy, set up 
the bug-juice, an’ let the deebauch pro- 
ceed in a unbuttoned sperrit o’ fraternity 
an’ jubilation.” 

Other inhabitants hearing the good 
news wandered in, and in fifteen minutes 
some thirty of the toughest specimens 
that a tough country had ever produced 
were drinking raw whisky like water and 
marveling at the Gila Kid’s prodigality. 
Half an hour passed by, and the Kid at 
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the end of the bar was covertly watching 
the trio of conspirators. Dean was close 
at his elbow. This plotter’s goatee and 
long face gave him the appearance of a 
voat. 

lo him the Kid addressed his conver- 
sation. 

“Where you all herdin’ that murderer 
that downed Jim Britt?” he asked. 

Dean shot him a glance charged with 
suspicion. “In the carce/,” he answered. 

‘““T” think of a kid downin’ Jim Britt,” 
pursued the Kid. ‘What was the matter 
of him?” 

“Well—this kid he shoots soon, an’ 
Britt aint lookin’ for no such play as 
that.” 

“You ought t’ give him a bounty ’stead 
0’ puttin’ him in the carcel,” sneered the 
Kid, and his voice was fraught with 
venom. 

The air in the crowded barroom was 
close and the Kid was working himself 
into a homicidal passion. 

“Yes,” Dean assented mildly, and he 
looked about him in vain attempt to sig- 
nal a confederate, for now he knew the 
Kid was bent on a meddling mission. 

But too late. The face of Jeames ap- 
peared at the door, the Kid’s voice sang 
out loud and clear “Hands up!” and 
sixty grimy paws were thrust upward as 
thirty evil drunkards looked into the 
coldest pair of cannons in the territory. 

“Stuck up!” said one. 

“You bet,” responded the Kid, coldly. 
‘You all knows me, hence she is some 
superfluous to remark that any sport who 
lifts a hoof or drops a paw will lose the 
top of his head before he kin bat a eye.” 

Some of the crowd laughed good- 
naturedly. 

“What you stickin’ this town up for? 
They aint fifty dollars in the hull place.” 

“Jeames, me good man,” uttered the 
Kid, ignoring this interruption, “kindly 
c’lect the hardware o’ these gents, b’gin- 
nin’ with our friend Butch yonder. 
Butch has a naughty twinkle in his eye, 
an’ his right hand is b’ginnin’ t’ twitch, 
an’ I think he might try t’ flirt with me. 
That’s right, the Jedge next, he’s mighty 
reckless sometimes, too.” 

Jeames collected the weapons and at 
the Kid’s command tossed them careless- 
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ly into a sack. The Kid admired their 
variety with a sidelong glance. 

“Why, Jedge,” he exclaimed as a beau- 
tiful, pearl-handled, nickel-plated revol- 
ver of the caliber of the pencil attached 
to a dance-program went into the bag, 
“you gentle old dude, you—you ole beau, 
carryin’ a pistol like that. You'll be wear- 
in’ clean shirts next. I reckon now, that 
there is the gun that downed Britt.” 

The conspirators eyed the joker poison- 
ously; the balance of the half-drunken 
crowd took the stand-up in unsuppressed 
mirth. 

“That's right, Jeames,” said the Kid. 
“Now you jest step outside an’ toss that 
sack into the Saltillo, then prance across 
the street t’ the carcel an’ jest nacherally 
bend your gun over the crown-sheet 0’ 
that Andulasian warden, an’ free that 
‘kid’ an’ bring him over here.” 

“All right, sir,’ came Jeames’ voice, 
and all drew a breath of relief. 

“Gents all,” said the Kid, “step out- 
side,” and they obeyed with circumspec- 
tion, for all knew that a bad move meant 
a bullet from a gun that never missed. 

“Form in fours,” said the Kid cheer- 
fully. “That’s right. Now, forward, 
march !” 

The carcel, a solid structure, of one 
story and one room, with barred windows 
and a heavy barred door, stood as a mon- 
ument of the palmy days of Caliente, di- 
rectly across the street. Thither the Kid 
marched them. 

His demeanor became savage, for the 
holding up of thirty men was a strain on 
even the icy nerve of the Gila Kid. Into 
the single room he packed them, as close 
as sardines. 

He drewalong breath as Jeames locked 
and barred the door, then thrust his 
weapons into their holsters, as a boy, who 
looked at him with the eyes of the girl of 
the car seized his hand and wrung it. 

The Kid looked at him curiously. He 
was careworn and haggard but his face 
shone with a tremendous relief as he 
ejaculated : “Thank God, I’m out of that 
hole.” 

“Come on,” said the Kid shortly, and 
followed by the boy and Jeames, he res- 
urrected Mr. Britt from his tremulent 
slumbers in the rear of Wilts’ store. That 
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Firing his pistol and whooping in gladsome joy 


hero awoke to find a pistol oppressing 
his left ear and a voice that he knew, 
snarling : 

“That ten thou’? Where is it?” 

“Oh, it’s you, Kid?” responded Mr. 
Britt in an injured voice. “Why, it’s hid 
under them blankets yonder.” 

The Kid handed the money to Jeames, 
“Give it back to Mr. Satterlee, and you 
dead man, Britt, you come with me.” 

And Mr. Britt was thrust into 
Black Hole with his contemporaries, 


the 


Leisurely the Kid and Roy and Jeames 
dined on a selection of canned goods 
from Wilts’ slender residue. Then they 
put in a busy hour, and after a devious 
search among the corrals of Caliente the 
three best steeds the place boasted were 
saddled and the rest turned foot-loose, 

From the carcel came curses and shouts 
and wails, and the din of battle. The pop- 
ulation of Caliente were indulging in a 
free-for-all fight. 

“You two ride on,” directed the Kid, 
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‘an’ wait for me a half-mile or so outside 
of town. I’m goin’ over this man’s town 
with a cake o’ soap before I quits.” 

The twain obeyed and the Kid, in the 
back of Wilts’ place found what he 
wanted and made his arrangements, shak- 
ing with glee at the thought that he was 
about to erase this foul blot on his beau- 
tiful desert as if by magic. 

As he moved about the store at times he 
softly hummed an air popular in those 
places where people congregated eight 
years before; then he whistled and then 
now and again he would turn and glance 
through the dust grimed window into the 
street, sleeping in the sun. When he had 
quite completed all necessary prepara- 
tions he straightened, squared his shoul- 
ders, and, chuckling, withdrew. 


He stood at the barred window of the 
carcel, and at the sound of his voice the 
clamor and fighting stopped and there 
was a deathly stillness. 

You Butch an’ Goat an’ Britt an’ the 
rest o’ you, listen to me. Over in the store 
across the street there, they’s three kegs 
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o’ blastin’-powder. I got a lit fuse fast t’ 
one of ’em now, an’ gents, that fuse is 
about half-gone a’ready. I’m goin’ t’ open 
the door o’ this joint an’ every sport 
wants t’ run like fire, *cause when that 
powder turns loose she’s goin’ t’ split 
Caliente wide open.” 

There was no protest, no cries for 
mercy, but for a terrible second there was 
complete silence. Then pandemonium 
broke loose as they began to fight for the 
position next to the door. 

The Kid shot back the last bolt, ran 
out, leaped to his horse, and was away 
like the wind, firing his pistol and whoop- 
ing in gladsome joy. 

For one awful moment the population 
of Caliente stuck, wedged in the door. 
then an irresistible pressure from behind 
forced them out in one great wave and 
they spread over the face of the desert 
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and were dispersed. At a safe distance 
some stopped to watch. 

In a moment came a dull reverberating 
boom, and a sheet of flame shot high in 
the air. Like magic the flames spread 
from one building to the other and swept 
over the huddle and across the street, de- 
vouring the wooden frames, dry as tinder 
from years of grilling in the desert sun, 
with an appetite insatiable. In five min- 
utes Caliente was a roaring, crackling 
bonfire. 


The population returning, from the 
depths of the Saltillo del Agua, fished up 
the sack containing their guns and that 
was all that was ever saved from the 
wreck of Caliente. 

Out of town Roy and Jeames, await- 
ing, heard the éxplosion as the Gila Kid 
came spurring toward them. He told what 
he had done with fits of laughter. 

“Adids,” he said as he sobered him- 
self, and he thrust out a palm of fare- 
well. 

“No, come with us,” entreated Roy. 

The Kid shook his head. “‘No, I reckon 
I’ll p’int for San José. Say,” he said 
shamefacedly, “don’t tell that little gal 
who I was—don’t tell her I’m the Gila 
Kid.” 

Roy and Jeames shook their heads, and 
the Kid rode away with a parting wave 
of his hand. 


’ 


That afternoon, when the car “Deer- 
foot” was speeding eastward behind the 
limited, the blue sky in the south was 
marred by a black and somber stain 
which hung motionless like a pall of 
mourning over vanished Caliente. 

“T wonder who he can be,” marveled 
Eva Satterlee. “He talked like a cowboy, 
but yet there were some things about him 
that made me think perhaps he was from 
the East.” 

And Roy and Jeames maintained an 
inscrutable silence. 
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HEY had been discussing sociology, 

and Theodosia leaned forward across 
the table, her strong white hands, with 
their tapering artist-fingers, clasped on 
the table-cloth before her. 

hey had reached the stage of coffee 
and water-crackers, and the tables around 
them were beginning to empty; but they 
sat on, at a small table in the embrasure 
of a bay window, oblivious of their sur- 
roundings, with the crumb-strewn table- 
cloth between them. 

The orchestra, weary with long and 
strenuous performance, had dropped to 
a languorous murmur, and through it the 
occasional popping of a cork, the tinkle 
of glass and china, the sound of soft 
laughter and low toned conversation, 
came to them pleasantly. 

The thin dark hair about the bald spot 
on Stone’s head was slightly rumpled, 
and behind his thick, gold-bowed glasses 
his squinting, near-sighted eyes sparkled. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Theodosia, as 
he stopped talking to take a sip of coffee. 
“Capital! I have never heard a better 
argument. You should write an article 
about it. The world needs just such illu- 
minating reasoning just now.” 

Stone set down his cup, and said mod- 
estly, “I have just placed a little thing 
incorporating some of the ideas I have 
just expressed, with the Purview.” 

“Indeed ?” 

Theodosia’s wide-open, blue-gray eyes 
shone brightly. 

“The Purview? Why that is fine! To 
have an article of that character accepted 
by the Purview is a great compliment. I 
have often heard how hard it is to break 
into their editorial pages.” 

“Yes?” 

A pleased smile flashed into Stone’s 
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thin, sallow face, and he sat back from 
the table. 

“I—a—I don’t believe | told you that 
my book “The Problem of the 
has been accepted and will be brought 
out in the Spring?” 

“Oh—h!” Theodosia leaned impuls- 
ively across the table and extended her 
hand. “I am so glad, so delighted! Let 
me congratulate you with all my heart! 
How wonderfully you are doing! How 
famously you are getting on! I really be- 
lieve you are the coming literary-genius 
of the age!” 

‘Lhe man colored, and gave the strong, 
white hand a hearty pressure. 

“I hardly think that,” he answered, 
with a shy, awkward laugh. “In fact, I 
know, of course, that it is not true, al- 
though it is most kind of you to say so. I 
know—no one so well as I—that I am no 
genius. But I have some ideas, and I am 
a plodding, conscientious digger, and so 
I hope to get on. Yes—” and he paused 
and looked at the glowing face opposite 
very steadily—‘“‘yes, I hope to get on.” 

Theodosia dropped her eyes before the 
earnest gaze, and began to make bread- 
pills of the crumbs upon the table. 

“You look like a picture to-day,” he 
went on, “in that gray gown and hat. I 
like you in those close, tailorish things. 
They suit you. Is it because you are an 
artist that you always know how to 
dress ?” 

“1?” laughed’ Theodosia, putting up 
her hand and pushing back a wavy lock 
of bright chestnut hair that straggled 
across her temple, “Why, I am the worst 
dressed woman in New York! Look 
!” and she held up her arm and 
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here! 
showed him a hole in her elbow. “My 
clothes are always at tag-ends. I never 
get time to mend them.” 

“Tag-ends or not, your clothes always 








“| never heard that radicals were without hearts” 


look stylish and artistic. I suppose that is friend, which I hope we shall soon out- 
because you wear them. I like to see a grow. Clothes are a nuisance. Strictly 
woman well dressed. It seems her natural and absolutely a nuisance. I wish we did 
right and privilege, somehow.” not have to wear them. But go on, you 
Theodosia shook her head laughingly. were saying you hoped—’”’ 
“Only another ancient tradition, my “Yes, that I hoped to get on. I have 
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great plans, great hopes, and ambitions. 
Chere is just one thing I want now to 
make me perfectly happy—” 

“Yes? And that is—” 

“You, Theodosia.” 

Theodosia raised her eyes, and though 
a delicate pink came into her clear, color- 
less skin, she laughed lightly. 

“Why, Herbert, that sounds rather like 
a proposal.”’ 

‘““That’s what it is.” 

“What! A proposal? From an ardent 
radical like you? I am surprised at you.” 

Stone laughed and passed his napkin 
across his lips. 

“| never heard that radicals were nec- 
essarily without hearts,” he said warmly, 
‘and whatever heart I possess, ‘Theodo- 
sia, is all yours. When I say that I love 
you, I do not mean that I have for you 
the mad, emotional infatuation of a youth 
of twenty, but the deep, intellectual ap- 
preciation of a man of mature judgment 
for your good qualities, your mental en- 
dowments, your companionship — all 
those things which go to make a perfect 
union. Tell me, Theodosia, do you care 
for me at all? Do you—love me ?” 

He bent eagerly toward her, and Theo- 
dosia, with her elbow on the table and 
her head on her hand, once more began 
rolling bread-pills on the cloth. 

She looked up presently. 

“Ye—es, Herbert, I think I do. I have 
never seen a man whom I liked so much 
or respected more. I believe we are ad- 
mirably adapted to one another, tempera- 
mentally, intellectually, and physically. I 
admire your mentality, I enjoy your com- 
panionship, and profit by your conversa- 
tion. Our tastes are much the same, and 
our pursuits similar. I believe I could be 
a help and an inspiration in your literary 
work, and you could be a help to me in 
my illustrating. Perhaps—” with a flash 
of enthusiasm in her eyes and a height- 
ened color in her cheeks, ‘“—perhaps as 
you grow famous I could illustrate your 
books! That would be fine, wouldn’t it?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently, and moved nearer. 

“Yes, yes; but Theodosia, do you— 
don’t you—” 

“We could work together splendidly,” 
she went on, unheeding of the interrup- 
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tion, and of the eager, outstretched hand 
upon the table. “Our hours would be 
practically the same, we would enjoy 
going about together in our leisure-time, 
and—well—I believe we could be very 
happy together.” 

Stone started to his feet. “Then you do 
—Theodosia, you love me? You will—’” 

“But listen, Herbert!’ she went on 
hastily. “That doesn’t mean we are to 
have a wedding, with a preacher, and a 
white gown, and a bridal bouquet, and 
all that temmyrot, does it? I think you 
and I have got beyond all that kind of 
conventional foolishness, haven’t we?” 

The man flushed, then laughed nerv- 
ously. 

“Oh yes, yes, of course.” 

Then after a moment’s pause, during 
which he laid elaborate pleats in his nap- 
kin, he laughed again, saying, 

“A—a wedding—a real wedding, like 
that, you know—would hardly be ex- 
pected of a couple of radicals like us, 
would it?” 

“Why no, of course not.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then, 
gazing at her with a tender, whimsical 
smile, he asked softly, ““What shall it be, 
Theo? A—a trial marriage?” 

The woman looked down, and thought- 
fully balanced her fork on her finger. 

“T—suppose so. That is what we be- 
lieve in, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Ves. Yes, I suppose it is. For how 
long a time shall we make it, Theo? I 
should like to have the contract drawn 
for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
but perhaps—” 

“That would be rather a long trial, 
don’t you think?—in case either of us 
should want to change our minds—” 

“T shall never change my mind,” burst 
forth the man, his face red, his breath 
coming heavily. “I love you—”’ 

Theodosia held up her finger warning- 
ly. “S—sh! The waiters will hear! I’m 
afraid you’re not such a very good rad- 
ical, after all. No, not here, Herbert; 
you can’t hold my hand in public, and be- 
sides they want to clear the table. We 
must go.” 

“No, we mustn’t. Not until you ans- 
wer my question. When shall it be, Theo, 
and for how long?” 
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“Well,” she answered slowly, ‘‘suppos- 
ing we make the contract for ten years? 
I know that does not seem very long,” 
answering a protest in the man’s face, 
“but—but you know, dear, we can al- 
ways renew it. I only thought—it is an 
untried road, you know, and—” 

“Let’s make it twenty, anyway, Theo.” 

“No, Herbert. You know yourself, 
according to our principles that would 
not be right. If we faithfully love and 
serve each other, if we are happy to- 
gether, and congenial to each other, at 
the end of the ten years we can renew 
our marriage-contract. If not, we can end 
it, with neither life irrevocably ruined. 
Don’t you see it so?” 

The man nodded slowly. 

“VYe—es. One must be consistent, I 
suppose.” 

‘Another thing, Herbert. It is better 
to be practical and to have things under- 
stood at the beginning. You wont want 
me to give up my name and my work, 
will you? For, of course, I could not do 
either. My work is the greatest thing in 
life to me, my most cherished ambition, 
and of course I could not think of aban- 
doning it. We both believe in the econom- 
ic independence of woman, and I would 
not allow my husband to support me, 
even if he could; which,” with an arch 
laugh, “you could not.” 

“No,” said Stone, shaking his head sol- 
emnly, “that’s right, I couldn’t. Not just 
now, at any rate.” 

“No, and it would not be right you 
should. Then it is understood that I shall 
go on with my work just the same?” 

Stone nodded. “Of course.” 

“Sensible boy. And now about the 
name. I do hope, Herbert, you have no 
old-fashioned sentimentalities clinging 
anywhere about you in regard to my 
‘bearing your honored name’ or anything 
of that kind, for I don’t mean to do it. I 
have always been Theodosia Martin, and 
Theodosia Martin I mean to remain. I 
am beginning to make my name known a 
little in the world of art, and I refuse to 
change it.” 

“T don’t ask you to change it, Theo. I 
haven’t got very much of a name to offer 
you as a substitute. I don’t care anything 
about that—a ‘rose by any other name,’ 
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you know; but what I am interested in, 
is, when shall it be? Since there is to be 
no fuss-and-feathers about it—”’ 

“To-morrow, if you like. I have no 
family here. No one to consult but my- 
self. I don’t see any use of putting it off. 
Get the contract drawn, and we will sign 
it to-morrow, if you say so. I have an or- 
der to finish up this evening, but to-mor- 
row—” 

“To-morrow? Theo!” 

“Ss—sh, Herbert, 
waiters are looking!” 

She blushed brightly, and a sudden 
tender light shone in her face, as she 
rose from the table and gave him her 
hand. 

For a moment they stood looking into 
each others eyes, then she turned quickly 
away, saying as she slipped out of the 
door, “‘I’ll meet you at Moquin’s at 2:30 
to-morrow. Until then—’”’ 

She wafted him a kiss from the shelter 
of the dark hall-way, and the door closed 
behind her. 


be careful! The 
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The brief, niggard Winter-day was 
darkening to its close. 

Outside, in the narrow, dirty, noisy 
street, a vender of _ kitchen-utensils 
pounded on the bottom of a kettle and 
bellowed his wares in a voice that was 
scarcely human; an Italian with a cart- 
load of bananas tried to outdo him in a 
vocal contest; hundreds of children 
gathered around.small bonfires on the 
pavement, shrieking and capering about 
the flames like infant-demons in a minia- 
ture inferno, and above all rose the thun- 
der of elevated-trains, the clatter of vans 
and wagons, the shouting of drivers, and 
the ceaseless shuffle of thousands of pass-. 
ing feet. 

Inside, a woman sat close to the win- 
dow of the living-room of a little three 
room flat, the soiled yellow silkoline cur- 
tains pushed back awry to admit the last 
light of the dull gray day. 

A drawing-board was on her knee, and 
she studied the picture that was fastened 
upon it with a harassed and worried face. 

“T can’t get it!” she cried, throwing 
down her pencils, and pushing back with 
blackened fingers the heavy masses of her 
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wavy, tumbled, chestnut hair. “I can’t do 
it! What’s the matter with me? Have I 
lost my inspiration? Has my genius gone 
back on me, or am I—” 

Again she picked up the sketch and 
surveyed it critically. 

“What is it ?”’ she muttered. ‘Where is 
it? What is wrong, or what is lacking? It 
has no life, no soul, no action! It is a 
dead, flat thing. Once I thought I could 
do it, but now—” 

She laid down the board, and buried 
her face in her hands. 


A step on the stairs, and the rattle of 
a key in the door, roused her. 

“Here, Theo?” queried a man’s voice 
in the dark, narrow hall-way. A moment 
later Stone stood in the door, crying 


“Theo, what’s the matter? What’s 
wrong? Has anything happened ?” 
Theodosia raised her eyes dully. 
“Nothing new. Same old story. What 
is wrong with this drawing, Bert? It isn’t 
good. It isn’t right, and I can’t tell just 
where the trouble lies. Somehow it has 
no life, no action. The thing will never 
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sell as it is! What am I going to do about 
it ?”” 

“Put it away for to-night, and don’t 
worry, dear. You are tired and nervous 
now, poor girl, you need a good rest.” 

“Oh, yes!” broke out the woman 
sharply, “it’s easy enough for you to talk 
about ‘rest,’ with not a five dollar bill be- 
tween us and the rent almost due!” 

“I know it, Theo, but worrying and 
crying and wearing yourself out don’t 
help matters any.” 

“Whoever said it did! I had hoped to 
be able to finish this picture to-night, 
and to sell it to-morrow for enough to 
pay the rent, anyway. But what have you 
done to-day? Have you had any luck? 
Did the Reviewer take your article?” 

“No!” 

Stone sank down heavily on a divan, 
over which a crooked, ink-splashed Bag- 
dad cover was carelessly spread, and 
shook his head. 

“They wouldn’t have it. Said it was 
too academic—over the heads of the 
readers. They want me to recast it, make 
it lighter and more popular.” 

‘Popular! Sippy-soppy slush for men- 
tal-babes! Good Lord, this public! It 
fairly makes me sick. That means another 
week’s work, and no check for a fort- 
night more—if you get it then.” 

“Yes, that’s what it means.” 

‘“‘And how about the book-manuscript ? 
Were Johriston & Cartright interested ? 
Surely they—” 

“Johnston is in Europe, and Cart- 
wright gone for a trip to Mexico. I left 
it with their manager—”’ 

“Which means that that will be shelved 
for a month or more. What’s going to be- 
come of us? What has come over us? 
Nothing but bad luck, nothing but 
failures everywhere. I thought when I 
married you eight years ago that you 
were one of the coming men of the time, 
but you seem to have accomplished noth- 
ing. I sometimes feel as if you don’t half 
try, Bert. You seem to have no force, no 
initiative ; you dawdle along—” 

“T do the best I can, Theodosia. I work 
all the time. I do earnest, careful, con- 
scientious work—”’ 

“Yes, but that’s not what the public 
wants these days ; nor—what is more to 
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the purpose—what the editors want. 
You've had a proof of that to-day. Your 
work is too dull, too dry, too prosy. You 
should put more life into it, more heart, 
more sparkle. I thought once you were 
going to be a great writer, but—”’ 

“And I thought once you were the 
sweetest woman on God’s green earth. I 
think so still. And if I did not I could 
not be cruel enough to tell you so.”’ 

He rose, and passing his hand wearily 
across his forehead, went into a tiny, box- 
like bedroom, and sat down at his desk. 

There was a pile of unopened mail 
upon it, on the top of which were two re- 
jected manuscripts. 

With a sigh he pulled out a drawer 
and dropped them into it: 

Just outside the door the voice of The- 
odosia went on, with a certain sarcastic, 
rasping quality in it, which was like re- 
peated blows on his naked, overstrained 
nerves. 

Finally he could endure the sound no 
longer. 

“I’m tired and unstrung to-night, 
Theo,” he said; “‘let’s let it go for the 
present. We’ll talk over my deficiencies 
to-morrow. Suppose we have an early 
dinner to-night. I have had no lunch: I 
feel faint and worn-out.” 

The voice outside ceased, and Theo- 
dosia came to the door. Bending down 
over the desk she put her hand on Stone’s 
shoulder. 

“Forgive me, Bert,” she said half- 
grudgingly. “I know I’m a cross, hateful 
old bear. I’m sorry, but I can’t help it. 
I’m sick and tired and disgusted with ev- 
erything. Did you bring the coffee and 
sugar? What shall I get for your din- 
ner ?” 

Later, when they sat facing each other 
across the small round table in the flat 
kitchen, under the unshaded glare of a 
fly-specked electric-bulb, he observed that 
her dress was dirty and disheveled, and 
that the collar was loose and fastened 
crookedly behind with a large brass safe- 
ty-pin. 

He noticed, too, that the table-cloth 
was soiled and ragged, that a stack of un- 
washed dishes were piled up in the sink, 
and that the window-curtain hung half 
torn from its wobbly roller. 
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The dinner, badly cooked and thrown 
on the table in a Bohemian and hap-haz- 
ard fashion, was not a success. 

Stone ate his underdone potatoes and 
burned chops with a dogged air, and 
Theodosia, tired and hot from bending 
over the ill-smelling little gas-stove, 
leaned back in her chair, surveyed with 
disgust the burns and discolorations on 
her white hands, and then, raising her 
eyes, looked long and earnestly at the fig- 
ure opposite. 

The light glittered and shone on the 
thick glasses, and, for some reason, the 
bald spot on the crown of the bent head 
irritated her strangely. 

As she looked at him he seemed to her 
meager and shrunken, and his lowered 
head and stooping shoulders gave him the 
appearance of an old man. 

“Do for Heaven’s sake sit up, Bert!” 
she ejaculated impatiently. “You are 


humped over there until you look seventy 
years old!” 

Stone straightened his shoulders and 
looked up at her, the strong light on his 
glasses making him squint and blink. 

The expression on his face was not a 


pleasing one, and she hastily turned away 
her eyes. Presently she said, ““Why don’t 
you take off your glasses at the table? 
You don’t need them to eat, do you?” 

Instead of answering her question he 
continued to regard her steadily. “Why 
do you wear that old rag around the 
house, Theo?” he questioned slowly. “It’s 
simply disreputable. Haven’t you any- 
thing better to put on? That thing isn’t 
fit to wear to a dog-fight.” 

‘“What’s the difference? There is no- 
body to see me—here.”’ 

‘Nobody? Am I nobody? You used to 
care how you looked when I saw you.” 

“No I didn’t. You just thought I did. 
I never cared anything about my dress.” 

““More’s the pity.” 

“Perhaps. That’s as you look at it. 
What’s the use of my dressing-up here, 
to dig around in a nasty little old kitchen 
cooking and washing dishes, or sit at an 
easel all day drawing pictures that no- 
body wants?” 

“There’s not much inspiration in the 
life, I confess. Poor Theo! It’s too bad. 
I know I’m not very good company for 
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you—for anyone in fact—these days. All 
the ideas I have in my head I have to 
market at so much a word to get our bare 
bread and butter. If I could write faster, 
if I could turn out the kind of stuff they 
want, as Eastman does, it would be dif- 
ferent. But I can’t do it. Literature is too 
sacred a thing to me. I can’t approach it 
rough-shod and irreverently, and merely 
for the sake of making money turn a 
crank and grind out the hash for which 
the public is clamoring. I must do my 
work carefully, thoughtfully, conscien- 
tiously, as I see it. I suppose it is a mis- 
take. It’s too bad. I know that all this 
sordid life is hateful to you. You were 
not made for poverty and struggle. Poor 
Theo, I’m sorry for you.” 

“And I’m sorry for you, Herbert. I 
know I am getting slovenly and old and 
cross and disagreeable, but—well—I just 
can’t help it. Something is wrong. There 
is something lacking in my life.” 

“T know it. It was a great mistake.” 

“Yes.” Theodosia bent her head on her 
hand and began to trace patterns on the 
ragged table-cloth. “Yes, it was a great 
mistake—for both of us.” 

There was a long silence, in which 
Stone stirred his coffee round and round 
with his spoon, and Theodosia continued 
to draw patterns on the table-cloth. 

“It is a good thing it was not for life, 
Theo,” he burst out suddenly. ‘Take 
heart, my girl, it will soon be’over. It is 
eight years now.” 

Theodosia looked up quickly. 

“Yes—eight years.” 

She left the table and began gathering 
up the dishes. She said nothing as Stone 
rose and passed into the living-room, 
where brass candlesticks, dusty copper 
tea-services, Oriental draperies, soiled 
sofa-pillows, discarded clothing, and half 
finished pictures were scattered about in 
careless confusion. 

“Not—for life,’”’ he muttered, as he 
lifted a chaotic pile of books and maga- 
zines and newspapers from a chair and 
threw them on the floor in a corner. “Not 
for life. Poor girl! Poor Theo! Thank 
God!” 

ITT. 

“Herbert !” 

“Yes, Theo.” 
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“Do you know what day of the month 
this is?” 

Stone laid down his pencil, rose from 
his typewriter and came out of the nar- 
row, box-like bedroom where he had been 
writing, to stand beside the table at which 
Theodosia bent 
laboriously over 
a drawing. 

‘Ves, it is the 
sixteenth.” 

“__Of Febru- 
ary.” 

“Ves, the six- 
teenth of Febru 
ary.” 

“And a month 
from to-day will 
be—”’ 

“The sixteenth 
of March. Yes, 
Theo.” 

Chey said noth- 
ing more for 
awhile. The sun- 
light came in 
through the yel- 
low silkoline cur- 
tains and made 
golden patches on 
her hair, and a 
faint color stole 
up into the clear 
oval of hercheeks. 

“That is excel- 
lent, Theo,’”’ com- 
mended Stone, 
bending down 
over her shoul- 
der and looking 
at the drawing on 
the table. “It is 
strong, vital, full 
of life and spirit. 
There is an ex- 
pression on that 
woman’s face 


you have ever done. Your work has im- 
proved marvelously in the past few 
months. I can’t say exactly how, but some 
way—I don’t know—there seems to be 
more life, more soul, in everything you 
do. You seem to have found yourself again. 


that—”’ That 1 excellent, Theo,” commended Stone 


Theodosia gave 
a glad cry, like an echo of the old times. 
“Oh, Bert, is it really there? Do you 
see it? Can you tell that she is alive? 
That she has a soul? That she knows 
what life means, what love means—” 
“Yes, it is all there. It is the best thing 


A wave of crimson spread over the 
woman’s face to the very roots of her 
hair. 

“Thank you, Herbert,” she said very 
softly. “That is true. I have found my- 
self.” 


- 
gr 
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“You'll be all right now,” Stone went 
on hastily. “Your work is selling well, 
becoming recognized, and being sought 
after. You don’t know how glad I am, 
how thankful I am, Theo, that all your 
poverty, and hard times, and trials are 
over, and that you will be happy and 
prosperous and free—after the six- 
teenth.” 

She lowered her head over the picture 
so that all that he could see was the 
crown of her gold-brown hair. 

“And you—you, too, Herbert. I feel 
so happy about your work. Your book ac- 
cepted, your series of magazine-articles 
bringing you recognition, and your new 
book so well on the way. I am so glad— 
so happy—that the world has at last be- 
gun to appreciate your work.” 

“Yes, that is gratifying—at least from 
a monetary point of view.” 

A silence fell between them, and the 
woman painted diligently, while the man 
stood idly balancing a brush from her 
table between his fingers. 

‘“I—a—” he cleared his throat. “I— 
gave notice to the landlord yesterday we 
would not want the flat after the six- 
teenth.” 

Theodosia started, and raised her head 
suddenly. 

“You—oh, of course. That was quite 
right. I—had not thought about it.” 

‘“‘No? But someone has to think about 
such things, Theo.” 

“Yes, I know. You were always con- 
siderate for people.” 

Again the deep silence fell, but this 
time the woman did not paint. She sat 
back in her chair, her eyes roaming 
slowly about the room, which looked cozy 
and homelike in the glow of the after- 
noon-sunlight. 

“It will seem strange to leave our— 
this little place, wont it, Herbert?” 

The man nodded silently. 

“We have had some happy days here 
—and a great many miserable days, too.” 
“Ves. Many, many miserable days!” 

““And—you will be glad to leave it, 
Herbert ?” 

The man turned his back and walked 
up and down the room restlessly. 

“We both know that it has to be. That 
it will be best,” 
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“It is a poor enough little place,” she 
went on looking around the room, ‘‘and 
we have both been wretchedly unhappy 
here, but it has been our home for almost 
ten years, and there are things about it 
that—it was here that I—” 

She stopped abruptly and hid her face 
in her hands. 

“Theo,” said the man presently, com 
ing and standing beside her. “I—I don’t 
want to seem to be prying into your af- 
fairs, at all, but—considering the cir- 
cumstances, you know, I can’t help but 
feel a—an interest in your future, and | 
wantéd to ask if—if you had made any 
plans about where to live, and so on?” 

“No,” she replied, bending hastily over 
her drawing. “No, | have made no def- 
inite plans yet.” 

“But a month is a very short time, 
Theo, and a woman—’” 

“Yes, a month is a short time. A very, 
very short time.” 

The words were almost a cry. 

Stone started, and tried to look into 
her face, but it was hidden from sight by 
the shining cloud of her hair, and he 
turned and walked to the window. 

The coals fell clinking from the fire- 
place on to the tiling, and the little-gilt 
clock on the mantelpiece struck four. 

“And you, Herbert,” her hand shook, 
and the drawing fluttered unnoticed to 
the floor, “what are you going to do, 
when our contract is up—and you—are 
free?” 

There was no answer for a moment, 
and Theodosia raised her head and turned 
her eyes toward the window. 

Stone stood motionless, his hands in 
his pockets, gazing down into the noisy 
street below. 

She repeated her question. 

“TI?” The tone was cold, almost indif- 
ferent. “Oh—I guess I’ll run over to 
Europe for a year. I can live there just 
as cheaply as I can here, and I would 
rather like the change.” 

“Yes.”” The voice was low and tremu- 
lous. “You will be glad of the change 
I know—who could blame you.” " 

The man started, turned, and in an in- 
stant was at her side. 

“Theo!” he cried, falling on his knees 
before her and trying to draw down the 
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strong white hands from before her face, 
‘Theo! If you could know, if you could 
dream what it means to me! If you knew 
the agony I have suffered. The tortures 
of despair I have endured! I could not 
let you know, I had to hide it, for what 
a brute I should have been to hold you to 
a contract that has been so hateful to you. 
You never loved me, you never cared for 
me. What you sought in your marriage 
with me was a perfect mental union. You 
thought of it only from a purely intel- 
lectual standpoint ; but oh my child, my 
darling, that wont do! It wont go! We 
are not intellectual machines, Theo; we 
are poor, faulty humans, with hearts, and 
feelings and longings: that crave sweet- 
ness, and sympathy and love ; with human 
emotions that mere intellect will not sat- 
isfy! I have always loved you—loved you 
with my whole heart and soul—but you 

“But I—” cried the woman, her voice 
faltering and broken, her eyes streaming 
with tears, “I was a fool, an intellectual 
snob, chasing a mental phantom! No, 
Herbert, I did not love you. I loved noth- 
ing but myself and my own ambitions. I 
was a visionary, living in an Utopian 
dream ; but, thank God, I am awake at 
last. I see the truth now. I know the 
phantoms from the realities. It is as 
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you have said, dear, I have found myself.” 

“And Theo— Theo, darling — how 
about me? In finding yourself must I lose 
you? In finding yourself—”’ 

“T found you, too. Not the intellectual 
giant I had worshiped; not the success- 
ful writer to whom I was determined the 
world should pay homage, but the real 
you. The poor, plain, drudging, faithful 
worker ; the kind friend, the patient hus- 
band, the true man you are.”’ 

“And the contract, ‘Theo—you will be 
willing, then, to renew it?” 

“The contract? Never. No more con- 
tracts, no more trial-marriage for us, 
Herbert. We will have a real marriage 
this time—for life. We will be married 
in a church, and a minister shall unite 
us. I’m a little old to wear a white veil 
now, perhaps, but I’ll wear a white dress, 
Herbert, and we’ll do the best we can to 
make up for the marriage we did not 
have ten years ago. What do you say: 
does that please you?” 

“Please me, Theo! Please me! It will 
make me the happiest man in the world. 
I—a—well, to tell the plain truth, | 
never did believe in the trial-marriage 
much anyhow. But—a—well, you see, it 
appeared to be up to me to fall in with 
the arrangement. Come on, Theo, let’s 
go find the minister.” 


At the Three Roses 


BY ALFRED STODDART 


"THE June sun had not yet risen to 
many hours’ height and the dew still 
sparkled on the green leaves of the Here- 
fordshire lanes when Lady Betty Town- 
ley’s state coach issued from the gates of 
the manor of Townley Court, near Pen- 
combe. The morning was cool and sweet 
and as fragrant as the June roses that 
ciustered on the terrace of Townley 
Court. Yet my Lady Betty’s mood was 
not in tune with the morning. 
Her daintily shod foot tapped impa- 
tiently amid the straw that littered the 


coach floor. Her brow beneath the crown 
of ripe gold hair which surmounted it 
was serried by two fine lines which meant 
that Lady Betty frowned. In short, de- 
spite the fact that even now my Lady 
Betty was journeying to pay a betrothal 
visit at the house of her -kinsfolk, the 
Blounts of Blount Hall, near Peter- 
church ; despite the fact that her affianced 
lover, Sir Richard Blount, was riding to 
meet her and escort her to Blount Hall; 
in spite of the welcome that awaited her 
there, Lady Betty was cross. 
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Mistress Anne Townley, the companion 
of Lady Betty, who had played propriety 
for that capricious beauty during two 
eventful and storm-ridden London sea- 
sons, was in no way perturbed by Lady 
Betty’s ill-humor.But as it is not in the 
feminine composition to cultivate con- 
tentment, she had no sooner settled her- 
self in her corner of the coach than she 
began to voice her fears of highwaymen. 

“Highwaymen! forsooth!” muttered 
Lady Betty snappishly. “For my part I 
should be only too glad to meet with 
such an adventure. But I fear ’twould be 
a dull highwayman who would waste his 
time in this sleepy country. A highway- 
man in a smock frock, mayhap, who 
would gape at me for a strange town- 
bred creature just as the other rustics do. 
That for your Herefordshire bravoes,” 
and she snapped her dainty fingers with 
such a report that the horses started into 
their collars and Fergusson, her portly 
servant who sat in the rumble, was 
startled out of a half-sleep. 

He was wide-awake though now for he 
had heard Mistress Townley utter a 
name which had traveled far in the quiet 
country. 

“Aye, Galloping Dick is no rustic 
boor,” she said, “‘and I doubt if even your 
beauty,” her sarcasm was thinly veiled, 
“would cause him to lose his head.” 

“T should like to meet with him,” said 
Lady Betty softly, in a manner which 
was meant to nettle the older woman. 
Then she hummed a little tune to further 
provoke her duenna and gazed far into 
the distant landscape. 

“TI trust your prayer will go unan- 
swered, then, for ’tis said he is unscrup- 
ulous and will stop at nothing.” 

“Aye; though I dare say Fergusson’s 
pistol would frighten off your country 
highwayman,” sneered Lady Betty. 

Had Mistress Townley been able to see 
Fergusson’s face while this talk was go- 
ing on she would not have taken much 
comfort in that honest fellow’s guardian- 
ship. It was deathly pale and a tremor 
had run through his burly frame at the 
first mention of “Galloping Dick.” Yet 
Fergusson had served Lady Betty, and 
her father before her, faithfully and hon- 
estly all his life. And those were days 
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when a servant gave a little more than 
mere labor in return for his monthly 
wage. Never, at time of danger, had Fer- 
gusson been found wanting. 

“Nevertheless, I shall be glad when 
we meet with Sir Richard. From my im- 
patience, I should be the betrothed and 
not you, Betty,” said Mistress Anne. 

“T wish with all my heart you were, 
aunt. And as for Sir Richard, your high- 
wayman must indeed be a clown if you 
expect Sir Richard to put him to flight— 
another bumpkin like himself.” 

“For shame, Betty. Sir Richard is a 
brave man and a gentleman—worth a 
score of your fine town dandies.” 

“Then I wish I could exchange him 
for half that number right now. I’m 
awearied of this life amid clodhoppers.” 

“Fie, Betty! I wonder you don’t fear 
to utter such thoughts. Tis enough to 
make my brother and his cousin, Sir John 
Blount, arise from their grave. You know 
their hearts were set on this match. Be- 
sides, you were free to choose for your- 
self. How many noble names might have 
been yours had you said the word? There 
was Sir Lionel Puleston—” 

“Miserable coxcomb! Do not, I beg of 
you, aunt, make me more unhappy than 
I am by mentioning such. I detest them 
all.” 

“Aye, Sir Richard is very different.” 

“Very, indeed.” 

But Lady Betty’s tone was still one of 
sarcasm, and the frown of boredom had 
not yet left her fine brow. 

By noon the coach had reached the an- 
cient cathedral-town of Hereford, where 
refreshment for the travelers and rest for 
the horses were indulged in. Mistress 
Anne made numerous inquiries at the inn 
for Sir Richard Blount, but it seemed 
that he had not yet put in his appearance. 

“In Heaven’s name, aunt,” cried Lady 
Betty pettishly, “we shall have our fort- 
night of the man soon enough. Can you 
not control your impatience ?” 

“There are some desolate places ’twixt 
this and Peterchurch. I hope Sir Richard 
has not come to harm,” said the older 
woman nervously. 


‘The coach lumbered over the old stone 
bridge which spans the Wye at Hereford 
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and the postillion-cracked his whip to 
get the most out of his refreshed horses. 
Mistress Anne composed herself as best 
she could to obtain a reviving nap, while 
Lady Betty still frowned and tapped her 
foot and hummed little tunes for lack of 
something better to do. In the rumble, 
Perkins, Lady Betty’s maid, was equally 
bored. She, too, had enjoyed her London 
seasons, and while she did not despise a 
rustic lover in the absence of any other, 
old Fergusson was not one of her vic- 
tims. 

The anxious look which had come 
into the old servant’s face at the mention 
of Galloping Dick never quite left it 
afterward. He scanned the road continu- 
ally ahead, and once or twice Perkins 
heard him muttering under his breath. 

Then quite suddenly, as the coach 
passed through a little grove which the 
road divided, Perkins gave a shrill 
scream. Miss Anne gave tongue almost as 
quickly, but Lady Betty smiled—for the 
first time that day. 

It was Galloping Dick and no other, 
who now, at the point of his pistol, com- 
pelled the terrified postillion to halt. 
Lady Betty could see him distinctly from 
her side of the coach and she recognized 
him at once from his description: a tall, 
dark fellow with his own hair flowing 
freely, a crape mask concealing part of 
his face, and clothed with the elegance 
of a London dandy. He rode a high-bred 
chestnut mare that pawed the earth even 
as she bent her head to the light hand of 
the highwayman. 

“Fergusson! Fergusson!” cried Mis- 
tress Anne, in great distress and agita- 
tion. “What can have happened to the 
man.” 

But Fergusson sat transfixed in the 
rumble. He made no move to raise the 
pistol with which he was armed. He did, 
indeed, open his mouth to speak, but the 
highwayman, with a lordly gesture, com- 
manded silence. 

Inside the coach, Lady Betty had pur- 
sued the same course as her duenna. Gal- 
loping Dick now removed his hat and 
made a stately salutation to the fair mis- 
tress of the coach. 

“Lady Betty Townley, if I am not 
mistaken?” he asked courteously. 
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“You have the advantage of me, sir,” 
returned Lady Betty, “since I am honest 
enough to go unmasked. Yet I do not 
doubt but I can give you the only name 
you possess—‘Galloping Dick.’ ” 

“You have guessed it, Lady Betty, but 
you are wrong when you Say it is my only 
name. I have several others—one that 
would startle you with its familiarity did 
I but speak it. As to your thrust about my 
mask, were you to wear one it would be 
robbery in itself—robbing the world of 
so much beauty, while I—” 

Lady Betty smiled again. “Very pret- 
ty,” she interrupted him. “I fear I have 
heard it before though never from a 
highwayman.” 

“Highwaymen are not always high- 
waymen, Lady Betty,” answered Gallop- 
ing Dick, with another bow. 

“On this occasion I presume they are,” 
sneered the lady, ‘and as my servants 
seem to be paralyzed with fear, I take it 
I’d best deliver my purse and have done 
with it. ’Tis a tame business, after all.” 

“My lady, this—” 

“Silence, man,” thundered the high- 
wayman as Fergusson opened his mouth 
to speak. “I marvel, Lady Betty Town- 
ley’s servants should interrupt their bet- 
ters.” 

“But, my lady—” 

“No, my good Fergusson !” cried Lady 
Betty, for the highwayman had raised his 
weapon threateningly. “You will spoil 
the gentleman’s effect. Methinks he has 
studied his part at Drury Lane.” 

Galloping Dick was silent for a mo- 
ment as if he reflected upon the contempt 
in Lady Betty’s voice. She, however, held 
her golden-crowned head high and gazed 
at him with unfaltering eyes. Mistress 
Anne Townley cowered and trembled in 
her corner, and Fergusson, in the rumble, 
controlled his feelings with difficulty. 
The postillion gaped at the highwayman 
with the air of a disinterested spectator, 
while Perkins, the lady’s maid, began to 
recover from her fright sufficiently to 
take an interest in the stranger. 

“You do me an injustice, Lady Betty,” 
said Galloping Dick at length. “As it 
happens, I am not taking purses to-day. 
I am here simply to ask a boon of Lady 
Betty Townley.” 
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“Which is—? 

“That you will alight from your coach 
at the little wayside inn called the Three 
Roses, which is some half a mile farther 
on your way, and there join me in a glass 
of wine.” 

Mistress Townley started and would 
have protested,and Fergusson also would 
have spoken again, had not Lady Betty 
commanded silence. 

“With all the pleasure in the world, 
Sir Highwayman,” she answered deliber- 
ately. “Pray lead the way.” 

The “Three Roses” stood at a lonely 
cross-roads and the innkeeper, an elderly 
man, came running to meet his distin- 
guished guests as the coach stopped be- 
fore the door. He did not seem surprised 
at the strange assortment which com- 
prised the party, but took his orders from 
Galloping Dick in a manner which indi- 
cated that the highwayman was a fre- 
quent and perhaps a welcome guest. 

“Come, bestir yourself,” he cried. 
“*Tis not every day the Three Roses is 
honored by such company. Set a table 
here under the trees and see that Lady 
Betty’s people are provided for. And 
bring a bottle of that Madeira—you 
know the brand. There is not too much 
of it left, I dare say, but there will be 
enough for to-day.” 

Che innkeeper and the innkeeper’s wife, 
a fresh-faced kindly creature, bustled to 
and fro in a great state of excitement and 
presently a spotless white cloth was laid 
on a table under the trees. With all the 
exaggerated courtesy which tradition be- 
stows upon his class, Galloping Dick now 
handed Lady Betty to the seat of honor 
at the table. He was about to lead Mis- 
tress Townley, with similar grace, to hers, 
when the sound of hoof-beats was heard 
on the lonely road. 

“*Tis Sir Richard,” cried Mistress 
Townley, all in a tremble again. “I fear 
there will be bloodshed.” 

As much as she desired Sir Richard’s 
escort she now feared the consequence of 
his arrival. 

“Nay, Sir Highwayman, but to avoid 
bloodshed you must remove your mask,” 
said Lady Betty. 

“Not for forty Sir Richards,” 
swered the highwayman stiffly. 


J 


an- 
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“But for one Lady Betty,” she pleaded 
archly. 

Galloping Dick’s mask was whipped 
into his pocket just as Sir Richard gal- 
loped up. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,” he cried, 
“for my tardiness. My horse lost a shoe 
some miles back. But I am relieved to 
see you so well escorted, Lady Betty!” 

“Thank you, Sir Richard. Let me pre- 
sent a distant kinsman, Captain Cun- 
ningham—Sir Richard Blount.” 

Sir Richard and Galloping Dick bowed 
to each other gravely but with suspicion 
peering from the corners of their eyes. 

“It has not been my good fortune to 
meet with Captain Cunningham before, 
or even to hear of him. You see, Captain 
Cunningham, what a country boor I| am, 
and how ignorant of your London fash- 
ions.” 

Sir Richard had dismounted, as a mat- 
ter of course, and joined the little group 
under the trees. The landlord of the 
Three Roses hastened to pour him a glass 
of wine and Galloping Dick now pro- 
posed a toast. 

“Let us drink to my sweet cousin’s 
eyes, Sir Richard, and then—well, per- 
haps I may make myself better known to 
you,” he cried. 

“With all 
Richard, and 
drained. 

“‘Now one more toast, my Lady Betty,” 
cried the highwayman, as Andrew filled 
his glass. ‘‘Mayhap, twill serve Sir Rich- 
ard the better to recall this stranger 
cousin of thine.” 

The innkeeper’s wife now filled the 
glasses, for the innkeeper himself, at a 
slight signal from Galloping Dick, had 
fetched the latter’s chestnut mare and 
now held her close to the little group. 

“One more toast, Sir Richard. I pray 
you'll join Galloping Dick in drinking 
to the fortunes of the road.” 

Sir Richard sprang from his seat but 
Galloping Dick was quicker than he. 

“Of which this is one!” he cried, and 
in the twinkling of an eye he had kissed 
Lady Betty fairly on the cheek and leaped 
to his saddle. 

“Farewell—you’ve a good horse if you 
can catch me.” 


answered Sir 
were 


my heart,” 
the wine-glasses 
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He flung the words over his shoulder 
as Sir Richard drew his pistol. 

“You dog!’ muttered the latter, and a 
loud report startled the sylvan quiet. 

A laugh rang out from the fleeting fig- 
ure on the chestnut mare and Fergusson, 
who had lurched into Sir Richard and 
spoiled his aim, was all apologies. 

‘“‘*T was not awkwardness, Fergusson,” 
cried Lady Betty, a bright red flag of in- 
dignation flaunting in either cheek. 
‘‘What made you do it?” 
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“*Tis my own son, Lady Betty, my 
worthless boy,” pleaded the old servant 
with tears streaming down his furrowed 
cheeks. 

Sir Richard was already in the saddle 
but Lady Betty laid a detaining hand on 
his bridle-rein. 

“Bah! ’Tis only a stable-boy, Sir Rich- 
ard.” Her tone was scornful yet tender 
withal. “Have we not wasted too much 
time already? I am weary of such com- 
pany. Let us be on our way.” 


The Namesake and the Wax 
Madonna 


BY CATHERINE CARR 


ILLUSTRATED BY GLEN C. SHEFFER 


| ey ARMSTRONG fell in love at 


first sight. It was quite what was to 
have been expected, for until he was 
thirty-two no feminine interest had en- 
tered into the scheme of existence he had 
early dedicated to political achievement. 

At this age he had arrived at the state- 
senate after a term of office as district- 
attorney, which had made him a figure of 
much local distinction and prophecy ; 
and it was while he was fulfilling a re- 
luctant social duty at a gubernatorial 
reception that he became vividly aware 
of that other usage of the heart which has 
not to do with physiological functions. 
It was an emotion of vast and dominat- 
ing quality, making him, even before he 
heard the girl speak, very sure that he 
had all the time held ideals in the secret 
places of his soul, of which she was as 
surely the embodiment—and more. 

Her name was Angéla, and she looked 
it. Her eyes were very large, limpid, and 
of a child’s clear blue; her fair hair fell, 
smoothly parted on either side of the per- 
fect oval of her face, and her lips, not 
too red, were arched and fluted like a Del 
Sarto virgin’s. She sat against a back- 
ground of feathery palm and fern, garbed 
in filmy white cut out in a modest round 


at the throat, and she was serving punch ; 
but her manner of it was that of dispens- 
ing some celestial nectar, and though her 
lips accorded the expected smiles to the 
trivial gayety that was bandied about her, 
the look in her eyes was of things re- 
mote ; obviously of more spiritual quality. 

“Like a little wax Madonna she was 
holy in the place—” 

The line attended the ceremony of es- 
tablishing her cloisteral presence in the 
shrine John Armstrong made in the inner 
holy of his heart. A chastened sense of 
the sanctuary’s unworthiness was also at- 
tendant, together with the resolution for . 
betterment which stirs in earnest men at 
such moments. 

His friends would have been inclined 
to think this unnecessary, it being their 
general opinion that the girl would be 
lucky indeed who, as they were likely to 
phrase it, “caught him.” They based this 
belief on his well-known cleanness of liv- 
ing, his handsome personality, his unfail- 
ing courtesy and his gentleness, which 
had proved itself in the devoted care of a 
long-invalided mother; and there were 
also his brilliancy, his fortune, and his 
very promising political future to lay in 
the balance. Even Angéla’s conceded 
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pedestal could not save her from a note 
of congratulation in any reference to his 
admiration for her. 

This admiration was at once most ob- 
vious. Armstrong was humbly conscious 
of his unworthiness, his presumption, but 
he was deeply conscious, too, for the first 
time, of the reach of desiring pulses, the 
beat of worshiping blood, and he re- 
sponded to their call for consummation 
with a greater concentration of forces 
than is employed by one who has come to 
the ultimate hour through the trivial ap- 
proaches of flirtation. It was quite for- 
gone that he should win. Winning was, 
indeed, rather his habit. 

Their engagement was announced at 
Easter and the marriage-date was set for 
the early Fall, Angéla insisting, against 
Armstrong’s protests, that such length of 
time was necessary for the acquisition of 
what were vaguely designated as “things.” 
It was, of course, manifestly absurd that 
an angel should require such frivolous 
adjuncts ; yet since it marked her woman 
as well as angel, and in consequence a 
lessening of his presumption, Armstrong 
was pliant to her will. A condition, it may 
be said in passing, which was forecast for 
him by the women who, perhaps, were 
unable to forgive Angéla’s complexion ; 
sustaining their prophecy among them- 
selves by failing to recall an instance 
where the prospective bride’s gently ap- 
pealing persistence had not had its way. 

Of course the breath of such heresy 
never came to Armstrong’s ears—those 
most decided on the subject were adverse 
to antagonizing a couple so likely to be of 
social power—and he would have scoffed 
it if it had. Not at the assertion of his 
readiness to do her pleasure, for he wore 
his fealty proudly, as an order of knight- 
hood, but at the impossible notion of An- 
gela’s obtrusion of self. 

Even her reasons for delay betrayed 
her consideration for him. She gave them 
with delicious blushes. 

“It will be so much better to have— 
have everything of that sort off one’s 
mind,” she said. “One wont want to be 
bothered —with commonplace affairs— 
afterwards.” 

The blushes and the vision of the “‘aft- 
erwards,” conjured by her halting words, 
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made any argument of his gross selfish- 
ness, and his soul remained on its knees. 

And, after all, the intervening time 
passed quickly, though Armstrong had to 
be content with letters from his fiancée, 
for the most part—certainly they were 
very beautiful letters—for there was 
much activity in the political world that 
summer, and he was in the thick of it— 
the dominating center of a great deal of 
it—and as result their honeymoon was 
cut short by its demands. Yet the inter- 
ruption came in a manner that drew cavil 
from neither. 

They had been married three weeks 
when a telegram was brought to him that 
awoke within him, even through his 
thralldom of happiness, the old-time 
thrill of the battle of brain. It ran thus: 


Senator Claiborne dropped dead this 
morning. Will you accept the nomination ? 


H. Leicu. 


He handed the yellow slip to Angéla 
without comment, and her gentle eyes 
flashed a new light when they had gath- 
ered its context. 

“Oh,” she cried, “how delightful. To 
live in Washington ! It has been the dream 
of my life. If I’d have known it, though, 
I’d have had more elaborate gowns,” she 
reflected. ““Who’s likely to run against 
you?” 

“Osmonde— Martin Osmonde. There 
were some plans being laid to put him up 
against Claiborne at the end of his term 
anyway, but his connection with the cot- 
ton-combine has injured his popularity 
with the people and they’ve turned to me. 
His crowd will put up a hard fight, 
though. They’ve a lot at stake.” 

“Oh, you must win—I hate Mrs. Os- 
monde!” 

Armstrong laughed and regarded her 
lovely, flushed face with fond indulgence. 

“Hate! What an idea. Why, you don’t 
know what it is to hate.”’ 

“Well—I do. And she’s simply—un- 
bearable. She insists on always being at 
the head of everything, and acts as if she 
were so vastly superior. Just because she’s 
written a book or two—I can’t see any- 
thing in them, myself.” 

“The lady does rather insist on her 
prerogatives,” Armstrong allowed. “Still, 
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she is clever, and 
there’s a good bit 
in her books— 
things that, of 
course, you don't 
comprehend, and 
if I can help it, you 
never will. Being 
the wife of Os- 
monde is conducive 
to insight of that 
sort, I imagine.” 

“IT don’t know 
about that. He 
seems pleasant 
enough, but she’s 
just too arrogant to 
be endured. You 
must win!” she re- 
peated with a fer- 
vent catching of 
her breath. 

“T hope to. It’s a 
big chance to do 
things, to get into 
the senate, even 
though we're the 
minority. Still, 
don’t build on it 
too much. There’s 
nothing sure in 
politics, remem- 
ber.”’ 

“Oh, you'll win 
—I feel it,” Angéla 
assured him, stand- 
ing straight and 
fair, a lovely figure 
of Prophecy and 
Triumph. 

And though 
Armstrong dis- 
claimed it, the 
sense of victory got 
into his blood, too, 
and occupied his 
mind with visions 


of action when he should come to the 
place of power. Much could be done even 
by a member of the minority, and by the 
time he reached the Capital city, where a 
special session of the legislature had been 
called to name the new senator, he had 
many of his plans outlined. 

His political record made their high 





> 
Her name was Angela 


as “deliverer” 
casting of his accomplishment. 
Armstrong gave himself to the battle, 
also without reserve. He wanted to win; 
he intended to win. He had the record of 
the winner and he felt its obligations. 


intent and honesty 
of purpose certain. 
He pledged his 
power for the fight 
against wrong, and, 
as the tiny break in 
the levee can widen 
to admit a flood of 
overwhelming pro- 
portions, so, he 
argued, might his 
single endeavor 
form the nucleus 
of a forbidding ob- 
stacle to the evil 
forces that domin- 
ated the high 
places. Armstrong 
planned thus, de- 
spite some disillu- 
sionments, for 
already he had cer- 
tain triumphs to his 
credit, and he had 
the blood and the 
will for fighting. 
There was much 
of it cut out for 
him, he found. The 
situation was of 
epoch-dating im- 
portance. Now 
were the people of 
this Southern state 
to be free from cer- 
tain encroaching 
toils or they were 
to be forever caught 
in them. Those who 
worked for free- 
dom were without 
reserve in their 
faith in John Arm- 
strong, and there 
was a great fanfare 
of the enthusiasm 
which hailed him 
ran far in the fore- 


But urgently, if half-unconsciously, be- 


yond his desire for personal triumph or 
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distinction, or for the power to be of ser- 
vice to his people, was the wish to gratify 
Angéla’s anxiety for his success. 

All of her thoughts and plans were 
given to it, and the joy of the prospective 
triumph over the clever Mrs. Osmonde. 

‘Just think,” she said to her husband, 
coming in from a reception with that 
new, vivid spark in her eyes, “that woman 
said to-day that to make any impression 
in social life at Washington, a mere sen- 
ator’s wife had to be a very exceptional 
woman—the cat!” 

Armstrong received this outburst with 
his smile of fond indulgence. It was im- 
possible, quite, for lips with such tender 
curves to have back of them the spirit of 
their words. It was no more than the pet- 
ulance of a pretty child. This was to be 
seen by any man. 

“Well, that relieves you of any appre- 
hension, surely,” he said lightly. 

Sut at heart he had no lightness re- 
garding the situation by this time. He 
knew it for what it was, a battle of dan- 
gerously even forces; and as the assem- 
bling of the session neared, the opposing 
lines grew more tensely drawn, and the 
stress of it all told more on Armstrong’s 
nerves than he himself knew until the 
final strain was put upon them. 

This fell on the day before the open 
ing and the news of it was brought by 
Leigh, the head of his support, with the 
gray face of disaster. 

“Tt’s all up with us,” he said without 
preface. 

And it was then that Armstrong’s trait- 
orous nerves openly slumped. He swayed 
for an instant, where he stood, staring his 
wretched comprehension out of a face 
which rapidly grew grayer, and more 
drawn, than the committeeman’s. 

“What—how ?” he gasped. 

The older man eased his young col- 
league to a chair and pressed the support 
of his flask upon him. 

‘“‘There—there—take a drink. It’s the 
cotton-crowd. They’ve bought up Rollins 
and Howard ; that’s all. We’re down and 
out, unless we outbid them.” 

“We'll not do that,” Armstrong shot 
back promptly. 

Even out of the confusion of his sud- 
denly shattered plans and hopes the 
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vividest of all being his consciousness of 
Angéla’s disappointment, his pulse of 
honesty beat full and strong. 

play a straight game—win or 


“We 
lose—”’ 

“Just as you say—but—think what it 
means—” 

“T know—” Armstrong spoke huskily. 
“Tt means hades for a lot.” 

He caught the corner of his lip hard in 
his teeth, but he had a creditable mask of 
calmness on his face now the first shock 
was past. 

“Yes, it means all of that ; and it means 
we'll be so tied up with Osmonde and 
that rotten bunch we'll be ashamed to 
acknowledge our state.”’ 

Leigh got up and paced off the length 
of the room with quick short steps, wring- 
ing his soft hat into a wisp between his 
nervous hands. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “it seems as if 
there’s nothing left to do except to ‘fight 
fire with fire’ by buying up those blamed 
scoundrels; they’re out for all there is 
in it. Of course, you could get in and 
then—” 

Armstrong shook his head. 

“Hardly the method for reformers. 
No, all we can do is to bring the charge 
of accepting bribes against them, and 
cause their votes to be thrown out. We 
could swing it then—Wilson’s firm—if 
you can get hold of the proof—” 

“Proof!” Leigh’s voice echoed the 
scorn. “There’s never any proof in sight 
when the cotton-combine has had any- 
thing to do with a matter. You ought to 
know that. You tried hard enough to 
catch ’em, but they slipped through your 
fingers. I know they’ve bought the man ; 
I’d bet my last dollar on that. But if we 
call an investigation we couldn’t lay a 
finger on an iota of proof. I’d bet any- 
thing on that, too.” 

“Very likely not,” Armstrong assented. 
“They’re a slippery crew, as I know. I 
certainly did my best against them and 
failed—and—Well, that’s all there is for 
us to do now—put up the best fight we 
can. If we’ve got to go under, we can at 
least show we’re game—and straight.” 

He put back his shoulders and sent up 
his head with a brave assumption of the 
spirit he declared, but the force of it was, 











sed 





There was a sense of guidance in the soft fingers 


regret. He went to her with the mark of 
dull, labored, weighted with defeat. it showing distinctly on his face, in spite 
of his efforts toward a manner of cheer- 


in truth, alien to his pulses. They were 


It was Angéla’s disappointment, how- ful resignation. 
“John!” she cried. ‘“You—what—” 


ever, that held the largest measure of his 
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“Ves, dear,” he said. He took her into 
his arms with a divided desire to lend her 
strength and to gather it from her sym- 
pathy. “We are beaten—” 

‘But how can that be? They don’t con- 
vene until to-morrow—” 

“IT know; but it’s settled already. The 
cotton-men have bought two of the votes 
we were depending on and—” 

“And she'll go to Washington.” 

Angeéla’s voice was almost unrecogniz- 
able because of its sharp edge and her 
face, too, became suddenly strange to her 
adoring husband. It was like the spread- 
ing over of a mask—or its slipping. There 
was no spirituality of gaze; no tender 
fluting of lip. All of her delicate curves 
were drawn into lines of startling harsh- 
ness and their lettering was not now the 
pretty flushed petulance that had moved 
him to amused indulgence, but of the 
white anger which was the earnest of her 
declared detestation of her triumphant 
social rival. Whatever else might be in 
doubt Angeéla’s ability to hate was clearly 
evidenced. 

She withdrew herself from his em- 
brace and stood facing him, apparently, 
for the moment, incapable of further 
speech. 

“Dearest—” Armstrong said gently. 

Very far down he had the subcon- 
sciousness of being somewhat shocked, 
and, involuntarily, he was offering the 
extenuation that women were—different. 
Chey were not trained up to the achieve- 
ment of “losing well.” 

“Don’t take it like that—I’m sorry— 
It’s too bad—but these things are mighty 
uncertain, and you know I warned you 
against being too confident. Mrs. Os- 
monde will go to Washington, but it will 
be as the wife of a man who is openly a 
tool. We will go into obscurity, sweet- 
heart, for I am convinced of the useless- 
ness of contending against bribery—but, 
at least, you need not blush for your hus- 
band.” 

He took her again into the clasp of his 
arms to give her the consolation he had 
half-expected from her, touching her hair 
softly with his lips. 

“After all,” he said, “it may be for the 
best. Political life much of 
one’s attention, and now we shall have 


claims so 
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’ 


much more time to give to each other.’ 

“Oh yes,” Angela assented absently. 

She remained with her head against 
his shoulder, her face turned from him, 
and its look was still stern and set; her 
brows knit in painful thought. Presently 
she moved over to a couch and sat down, 
drawing him to the space beside her. 

“Oh yes,’ she repeated, ‘‘and that’s very 
nice—but it isn’t fair to the people. You 
should use your talents for their good. It 
is only right—when one is gifted as you 
are. It makes one a—sort of debtor to 
those—who are not. That was what first 
drew me to you—the unselfish way in 
which you devoted yourself to the inter- 
ests of the state. I knew, of course, you 
didn’t need the money, and now—to give 
up is—almost cowardly, isn’t it? I know 
how you must feel now—tired and dis- 
gusted and ready to throw it all over, but 
you must stay in the field and win—no 
matter what it costs. I have twenty-five 
thousand dollars of my own, you know. 
You can have that, and I know father—”’ 

“Angela!” Armstrong’s voice came in- 
credulous—almost harsh. “Do you for a 
moment suppose I’d buy my seat in the 
senate ?” 

“Well—it is evident they all do, and if 
it’s the only way you can get in a posi- 
tion to serve the people, I think you 
should do it. Listen!” Angéla’s ethereal- 
ism had again claimed her face. She 
looked an inspired oracle, and there was 
a sense of guidance in the soft fingers she 
closed about his own. “Listen, dear, it is 
like this: I’ve read things of the kind. 
One must do what appears—well, what is 
wrong for ultimate good. You pay these 
men and then you are in position to fight 
the measures you say threaten the good of 
the Nation. If you do not, Osmonde and 
his crowd will plunder the people of our 
state, if no more. It’s but the choice of 
two evils, I suppose, to be correct, but 
surely the first is the better part.”’ 

Armstrong listened, wondering vague- 
ly of the source of the sophistry which 
she was voicing in such gentle tones, for 
all the silver sweetness was back in her 
voice now. The sentiments were not suited 
to such tones, certainly, but because of 
them they presented a new angle of view- 
point. He could not, however, adjust it to 
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the straight lines of his habitual pursu- 
ance. 

“It is impossible to straighten a 
crooked path,” he said. “Once begun, it 
will run so, and one never knows where 
it will lead. No; when I went into polit- 
ical life I promised myself to play a 
straight game or to quit. here can be no 
question or choice. Such things are not 
for you to think of, love,” he added gent- 
ly. ‘And literature and life are very dif- 
ferent propositions.” 

“Sometimes they are not,” Angéla pér- 
sisted, still sweetly. “I’ve heard you say 
yourself of some stories that they were 
absolutely true to life. And you must 
know, John, I wouldn’t ask you to do 
anything against your conscience for the 
world. But there are times when it is only 
right to use any weapons—when the end 
justifies any means. The cleaning of the 
Augean stables would surely condone 
some slight trickery.” 

“Tt is by no means sure that I should 
accomplish it.” 

‘Even so, your intention would be for 
good—and I’m confident you would. And 
think, dear, of the great good you might 
do. If you did no more than to shut out 
the cotton-combine you would benefit 
thousands. Surely—surely that would out- 
weigh the mere purchase of such worth- 
less creatures as these men must be—ready 
to sell their vote to the highest bidder.” 

“How much better is the buyer than 
the seller?” 

“Oh, that’s different, entirely. It’s the 
motive that counts—and your motive 
would be for the greatest good. How is 
it: ‘The greatest good to the greatest 
number’—isn’t that the text ?” 

“It—seems capable of—twisting, 
Armstrong murmured out of an abstrac- 
tion that was beginning to have its ele- 
ments of conflict. 

“Tt all—everything—depends on the 
motive,” Angéla repeated. 

And then she again went over her ar- 
gument, in her voice of seraphic sweet- 
ness and with the saint’s look again in her 
eyes. Over and over she made her points 
with her gently appealing insistence ; over 
and over Armstrong heard of how good 
could come out of apparent evil—“lilies 
spring from the mire.” And, insensibly, 
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the strength of the man sagged into weak 
spaces. Almost, it seemed, the end would 
justify such means. And it was not for 
herself she grieved and entreated. This, 
too, he heard many times. The vein of 
jealous hate of the clever woman was 
now muted and it was only of his future 
—his career—that she spoke. 

“It will break my heart not to see you 
in the senate,” she sobbed against his 
arm. “It is your due, after the way you've 
worked—” 

Armstrong kissed her then and left 
her. 

“‘I—I must think it over,” he said, and 
he went to the room set aside by the ho- 
tel-management for his office-use, with a 
reflective heaviness of step. 

Angéla saw him go with that singular, 
sudden hardening setting its brand again 
upon her fair face, and the legend of it 
was but too plainly, “She shall not go.” 


When Armstrong reached the room he 
turned the key against possible intrusion 
and sat down in his desk-chair to stare 
unseeingly at the heap of mail lying be- 
fore him. For the first time in his life he 
knew vacillation of will. In all former 
crises he had followed the forthrightness 
of his simple ethics, which had had noth- 
ing of subtlety or shading. This thing or 
that was right, or it was wrong, and it 
was to be accepted or rejected accord- 
ingly. But now he was confronted by 
complexities. Leigh, the astute man of 
political affairs and of proven honor, had 
suggested “‘fighting fire with fire.” And 
Angéla, whose purity of soul was clear 
in her beautiful eyes, had argued of the 
“growing of lilies from mire.” Might it 
not be that they saw with a clearness of 
vision denied to him? Somewhere he had 
read, and it now came back to him, that 
too close adherence to one idea narrowed 
one’s insight. Could it not be that he had 
made a fetich of political honesty to the 
exclusion of all other considerations? 
They were questions of perplexity, cer- 
tainly.And Leigh was the man who had 
long been his friend, and Angéla was the 
wife whom he loved—here was the crux, 
indeed—whom he loved so well that her 
disappointment went sharp-edged to his 
heart. Might it not be then that he could 

















She stood facing him incapable of further speech 
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better serve the people, even his ideals, by 
the sacrifice of one ideal ? The arguments 
of wife and friend pressed heavily upon 
the wedge of suggestion, sending it 
deeper and deeper. Yes, it was, it must be 
the exceptional case that all rules—even 
those defining right and wrong — ac- 
knowledge, if he could only get adjusted 
to its angle. 

It was an hour later by the time Arm- 
strong had effected such adjustment, half- 
wondering at the back of his brain how 
it had been accomplished ; and because 
he was strong in a simple and straight- 
forward sort of way, he was unconscious 
of having been drawn by Delilahian 
cords. 

Having, however, reached a decision, 
he was prompt at execution. He drew the 
telephone to him and sent a quick, sharp 
call for Leigh’s number. He was conclu- 
sive in speech, also. 

‘“‘Hello—yes—It’s Armstrong—About 
that business—Rollins and Howard, you 
know—Yes—Well, I’ve been thinking— 
I reckon you're right, after all—Any way 
to beat them—Come up and we’ll talk it 
over—W hat? Got to see Thompson—All 
right, about five o’clock, then—Good- 
by.” 

He put up the receiver and pushed the 
instrument from him with the relieved 
sense of irrevocable choice. In doing this 
he displaced a flat, oblong package which 
had lain poised on the top of a heap of 
letters, sending it to the floor with a lit- 
tle crash ; and when he had mechanically 
bent down and picked it up, the post- 
mark, which was Manila, and the hand- 
writing of the address, stirred him to an 
interest which penetrated even the ab- 
sorption of this crucial hour. 

“From Rob,” he said aloud, with an 
involuntary lighting of his set features, 
naming the chum of his youth, and he 
tore off the wrapping with a hasty ges- 
ture. 

A photograph was disclosed, a photo- 
graph of a baby, solemnly round-eyed 
and wondering, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “John Armstrong Hastings. Six 
months old.” 

“‘Ah—Rob’s boy—And my namesake,” 
he ejaculated. 

Armstrong felt a sudden glow of pleas- 
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ure. A fine child, certainly ; even his lim- 
ted knowledge recognized that. He could 
see it would mean a great deal to be the 
father of a child like that. It even meant 
a good bit to have him named for one, it 
appeared, for Armstrong was conscious 
of a pride in the sturdy little limbs and 
the rounded contours which were shown. 

Just what it meant he was to learn 
after he had sorted out his friend’s letter 
from his neglected correspondence. ‘This, 
in part, was what he read: 

Contrary to Shakespeare’s opinion I think 
there is a great deal in a name, and I’m giv- 
ing my boy the name which has the record, 
personal and public, that I want him to live 
up to. I can’t leave him much in a public line 
myself, for these ‘piping times o’ peace’ take 
all chance of distinction from us fighting 
men, and war seems to give us only legacies 
of investigation to transmit. But from what 
I learn from the papers—not from you, you 
old oyster—there seems no limit to your ad- 
vance, and you surely deserve it. Good luck 
to you. I am proud to remember we were 
chums and to feel that our-friendship allows 
me the liberty of giving your name to my 
boy. I mean to try to teach him what a trust 
a great name is; that he has no right to soil 
it and I think and I hope that the sense of 
such obligation will have its weight against 
those temptations that so nearly sent me un- 
der. I'll never forget how you stood by me 
then, old man— 


What preceded, and what followed 
these lines, stood for nothing to Arm- 
strong. They gripped all of his con- 
sciousness fast, and quickened it to a keen 
sense of their inner consequence. 

A stern graveness beat out from his 
face the half-smile he had given to the 
picture, and taking up the photograph he 
looked long at the baby face. His mind 
sent out searching and far-reaching ten- 
drils as he looked. If, then, his young 
namesake were to wear the obligation of 
keeping the name unstained, what right 
had he, who was the exemplar of its hon- 
or, to shirk from the greater obligation 
that his friend had put upon him? His 
fixed gaze read this question in the grave 
wide-pictured eyes—such very grave, 
wide eyes! Gradually they seemed to fill 
all of space—questioning—by-and-by ar- 
raigning. First, with the unknowing 
query of the child, and then, blotting out 
all baby outlines, they questioned from 
the face of youth, and of manhood. 
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His fixed gaze read this question in the grave eyes 


The deepest recesses of his brain and 
soul gave up no answer, and meeting the 
question became like the reception of a 
lash, so he laid the picture face down; 
but his consciousness of it remained un- 
blunted and he had the sensation of 
breathing against tight bands. 

Again John Armstrong sat gazing un- 
seeingly before him, and again he lived 
a long hour of threshing over, and weigh- 
ing the values, of life. It was an hour 
which left little of pain unknown to him, 
and some lines of its etching on his face. 
At the end of it he lifted the photograph 
and placed it on the upper edge of his 


desk where his eyes could rest on it with- 
out search, and then, as before, he sent a 
telephone-call to Leigh. Also, his tone 
was of even more inflexible decision. 

“About Rollins and Howard,” he said 
when his friend’s response reached his 
ear. “Yes—I’ve changed my mind about 
—dealing with them. I’ve concluded I’d 
rather lose a straight game than win a 
crooked one—What’s that ?—Change my 
mind again—-No—I’ve decided for good 
—Yes,” he repeated, his eyes seeking the 
pictured eyes of his namesake, ‘““That’s it 
—for good—” 

The wax Madonna was deposed. 





Fulsom, Tea and Coffee 


BY F. WARNER ROBINSON 


HEY used to say you stood no show 
at Wood’s, by which it was meant 
that despite hard work and ability pro- 
motion was slow in the firm of T. Wood 
& Company—wholesale tea and coffee— 
and that when you finally got up decent- 
ly high in the business one of Wood’s rel- 
atives would come along and draw your 
salary while you hunted a new job. It 
was three years ago they used to say this 
before the coming of Fulsom. 

Fulsom was an average-size youth of 
about seventeen, and when first offered, 
his services had not been accepted. He 
was found in the shipping-room looking 
for the Jim Whalen, the fore- 
man, told him no help was needed, and 
by way of emphasizing the information 
tossed him into the street in much the 
same manner he would have thrown a 
bag of coffee into a dray. 

With characteristic promptness, the 
applicant picked himself up from the 
pavement, carefully and thoughtfully 
brushed his hands and clothing, and tried 
the front entrance. Here he encountered 
the office-boy, a maze of clerks, and after 
a while Mr. Wood. He called on Mr. 
Wood twice a day for three days; each 
time he was polite, urgent, determined, 
insisting there must be a place some- 
where in the big concern for him. 

When a big man with a firm jaw finally 
put an end to this method of application, 
Fulsom went back to the cabin of the 
Abbie G., the little coast-schooner that 
had brought him from a tide-water vil- 
lage in Maine, procured pen, ink, and 
paper and wrote personal letters to Mr. 
Wood. But before this system could bring 
results, the Abbie G. was towed to the 
breeze-line in the lower harbor, where 
she got into her clothes for the return 
trip. 

There was a small shift of freight to 
be made at Portland and the skipper put 
in there one day at noon. Fulsom landed 
and passed along the water-front. In the 


“boss.” 


vpen door of a wholesale provision-house 
he stopped abruptly and gazed gleefully 
up at the broad, familiar back of T. 
Wood. ’ 

“T think,” he muttered, 
again.” 

He reached up and pulled the sleeve 
of the coffee-man. 

“T’ve come,”’ he said, ‘for that job.” 

It is said of Wood that he so far for- 
got himself as to spend nearly an hour of 
his busy Maine trip in company with a 
tar-handed, ordinary looking youth, 
whose dignity almost made him appear 
to lack enthusiasm. 

And Fulsom went back to Boston. He 
transferred his luggage that very night, 
and two days later walked into Wood’s 
with a note for Jim Whalen. 


“T will try 


About two months after this there 
came disquieting rumors from Perkins. 
Perkins was chief owner in a big line of 
retail tea and coffee stores scattered 
throughout the state. He did his own 
buying and handled about 30,000 bags of 
coffee annually on which there was a net 
profit to Wood of more than ten per 
cent. The rumors were to the effect that 
he was splitting up his orders with Hun- 
ter, Breen & Co. 

Sumner, the head city-salesman, was 
told to look into the matter. Before he 
could get started on the job Perkins him- 
self came into the office and began to find 
fault with “Double X.” “Double X” was 
one of the firm’s best brands and always 
ran even, so that Wood knew from the 
start what was coming. It came, too, with 
a rush, after Perkins’ own style—swing- 
ing over from “Double X” to “Single X” 
and all the way down the line, bumping 
plumb into everything in the whole cat- 
alogue of brands. Perkins went away be- 
yond the limit and even hinted at scant 
weights. It was easy to see he was work- 
ing for an excuse to throw up his hands 
on the whole line. And he had been 
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trading with Wood so long he wanted to 
let him out easy. 

Wood took him into his arms and 
handled him with soapy hands, but it did 
not have a lasting effect. And so when he 
came in again about two weeks later, 
Wood knew the time for the finals had 
arrived. He got up, walked quietly over 
to the main office-door, and pushed back 
the spring-lo k. 

‘“‘Now,” he said coming back to Per- 
kins, ‘“‘what’s the matter with T. Wood & 
Car 

His manner was cool, but not conta- 
gious, for Perkins shot up into the air like 
a rocket and his side of the conversation 
was warm enough to roast all the green 
coffee in the establishment to a dark 
brown vapor. 

“Tom Wood,” he said when he had 
simmered down to a steady boil, “I’ve 
been buying coffee of you for about four 
years, but I’ve got to quit. You haven't 
yet learned how to treat an old customer. 
You send me coffee that is not as good as 
roasted peanuts and mark it with a name 
that has wings on it. I’ve lost a couple of 
hundred dollars worth of trade already 
on that last lot. Now, when you get 
ready to—” 

“Perkins,” 
don’t you keep away from Hunter- 
3reen’s? Haven’t I always been square 
with you? Haven’t I always—” 

But Perkins was implacable. Rising to 
his feet he jammed on his hat and backed 
out of the door—the door that led into 
the shipping-room, the rear way out. He 
had just begun on a fervid farewell to 
Wood when he came into contact with 
something substantial. He stopped his re- 
marks just where his teeth came down on 
his tongue, and he threw in a period for 
full measure at the precise moment that 
the floor came up and found him there. 
He had bumped ‘into Fulsom. He did not 
know it, but Fulsom had placed himself 
there on purpose. 

“Pardon me, Mr 
new clerk mildly. 

Perkins, too angry to notice the apol- 
ogy, hurried out to the street 

Fulsom followed. 

“Say,” he yelled, hurrying after the 
irate customer, “is Mr. Charles T. Per- 


interrupted Wood, “why 


Perkins,” said the 
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kins, the inventor of that new can-opener, 
your son? 

Perkins slacked up in his stride and 
Fulsom caught up. 

“What do you know about Charles T. 
Perkins or his can-opener?” demanded 
the coffee-man. 

“Just this.”’ The boy was confidential. 
“An editor of a hardware trade-journal 
is living at the house where I board. He 
said your son had one of the most practi- 
cal patents he had ever run across and 
that if it was handled right it would 
make a lot of money.” 

“He did, did he?” 
with a tone of interest. 

“He said—” | 

And before he knew it, Mr. Perkins 
was listening to a graphic, catalogue de- 
scription of a can-opener intermingled 
with a tale of sudden riches for his son. 

They say of Fulsom, now, that the 
most characteristic things about him are 
silence and language, and in his conver- 
sation with Perkins that lunch-hour he 
used them both. Before he had finished 
about the can-opener he had worked in a 
lot about coffee, especially the brands 
carried by IT. Wood & Company. And 
Perkins listened, expecting to hear more 
about the new patent, but in reality learn- 
ing something about Wood’s coffees he 
had never known before. He became inter- 
ested to such an extent it was more than 
an hour before Fulsom got back to the 
shipping-room. When he finally arrived 
he smothered the wrath of Whalen over 
his prolonged absence with an order for 
eighty bags of “HHH,” immediate de 
livery. 

Fulsom’s share in the matter had been 
only to keep Perkins’ chain of orders in- 
tact, but it served to get the promotion- 
theory into a tangle. He was jumped over 
the heads of more than a dozen clerks and 
settled in the sample-room. 

“Might as well let that boy get ac- 
quainted with the customers in here as 
out there,” said Wood to Sam Bennett, 
the credit-man. 

The three broad-sides of the sample- 
room put up a good six months’ fight 
against the undisputed energy of the new 
sample-clerk, but at the end of that time 
he could tell you why “Double X” was 


Sarcastically, but 















better than “Single X,” why “VXY” was 
darker than “HHH,” and why a good 
coffee that looked poor was better than a 
poor coffee that looked good. Some of 
these things he worked out for himself 
and some he picked up from the sales- 
men and customers. He knew more than 
the firm realized about the mixtures of 
certain brands, and had even gone so far 
as to experiment with compounds of his 
Own. 


Riding in on the car one morning, Ful- 
som caught sight of a placard pasted in 
the window of a vacant store on the 
ground floor of a tenement building. He 
had been looking for this sign since the 
building was completed, three weeks be- 
fore, and as his eye fell on it now, he 
promptly reached up and jerked the bell- 
rope, bringing the car to a stop in the 
middle of the block. Heedless of the con- 
ductor’s temper he planted himself be- 
fore the placard and read it to the end, 
then rang the janitor’s bell. 

“Say,” he said, ‘“‘what’s the address of 
the man that’s going to open this store ?” 

Without taking the trouble to jot it 
down the sample-clerk mumbled it over 
to himself and swung aboard the next 
car. He took a different route going home 
that evening and stopped off at the ad- 
dress the janitor had given him. 

“You open that store on Blue Hill 
Avenue September first,”’ he said to the 
stout German who opened the door. 

The German stared, but Fulsom gave 
him no time for speech. 

“We've got a special brand,” he said, 
passing the Teuton a business card, “and 
we can put it in to you cheap if you or- 
der now—few bags left—came right out 
to-night to tell you about it. It’s a bar- 
gain and I thought you’d like to know— 
especially suited for the class of trade in 
this locality.” 

He produced his order-book; it was 
the first one he had ever possessed and he 
had caught it up from the office just be- 
fore leaving. At sight of it the German 
found his voice. 

“Vait—vait!’ he said. “I am not up 
mit it aldready—id iss dwo veeks yet.” 

“That’s all right,’’ returned Fulsom 
easily, “we'll hold it for you till you 
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open. But I want your order before this 
lot is gone.” 

He shook a blue box from his coat- 
pocket. 

“Look at this sample. And the price, 
Mr. Schneider, the price!” He passed a 
handful of the roasted berries to the gro- 
cery-man. “Examine this!” 

The German hesitated, ran a hand 
through his beard, and finally reached 
for the sample. 

The credit-man found the German’s 
order on his desk the next morning. He 
read the name carefully, then looked 
through the financial references and di- 
rectories to find the man’s rating. He did 
not find the name, so he sent for Folsom. 
Wood entered in time to catch part of the 
conversation. 

“Who gave him authority to sell 
goods ?” he demanded. 

The credit-man did not answer. He 
was busy figuring on a bit of paper. 
When he had finished he held up the re- 
sult for the inspection of the senior part- 
ner. 

“Phew, that profit!” 

The credit-man grinned. “That isn’t 
all,” he said. “Here, look at this,” put- 
ting his finger on the name, “that man 
isn’t in business yet. Fulsom saw the an- 
nouncement of his opening and chased 
him up.” 

The credit-man stared at the senior 
partner. The senior partner stared at the 
credit-man. Then instinctively they both 
turned and stared through the glass par- 
tition into the sample-room where Ful- 
som was hard at work. 


The German episode was but the be- 
ginning of a busy campaign for Fulsom. 
He canvassed the city and nearby sub- 
urbs, and during the next month he 
brought in half as many orders as the 
ten-day-trip salesmen. And they were all 
new customers. He kept the credit-man 
busy looking up men whose rating had 
not yet reached the reference-people. He 
had begun his work after the office clos- 
ing-time, but on the third order Wood 
told him to devote his entire time to it. 
There was another promotion and more 
tangling of popular ideas on the method 
of advancement. 
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(ne morning a few weeks later, Sam 
Bennett straightened back in his chair 
and groaned. 

“That boy has got energy, but no 
brains,” he said as he passed a batch of 
orders to Wood. 

After the word “salesman” on 
slip was the name ‘“Fulsom.” 

“He'll get us into trouble with the re- 
tailers,”’ Bennett continued. “Why, look 
at this, he’s selling hotels and restaurants. 
And here is an order even from a board- 
ing-house. There'll be trouble if this gets 
out among our competitors. They'll in- 
form the retailers and then we'll be in a 
pretty muddle.” 

A sudden exclamation escaped Wood, 
who was running through the order-slips, 
as he stopped and singled out one for 
Bennett. 

“That is the hotel where I’m living,” 


‘ 


each 


he cried. 

“And here’s one for our apartment- 
hotel,” added Bennett. 

“He’s giving us our own coffee,” said 
Wood. ‘And, say, what’s the number of 
that boarding-house, Sam ? Twenty-three 
Rutland? Why, that’s his address. All 
drinking the same brand!” 

The two men looked again in the sam- 
ple-room, but Fulsom was not there. They 
got him on the telephone later in the day. 

“Come in,”’ said Wood, “we're going 
to send you on the road.” 

And they did. They thought he needed 
territory big enough to use up his energy. 
[hey sent him into a section of the coun 
try where the firm of T. Wood & Co. had 
never been exploited, into a field, in fact, 
which the New York houses considered 
theirs exclusively. This was in northern 
New York and western Vermont. Boston 
wholesalers rarely invaded these sections 
and when they did it was always on a 
venture—and the venture usually failed. 

Fulsom filled his sample-case and went 
out into the new field without a word of 
comment. He was gone nearly a week be- 
fore the house heard from him. Then one 
day a letter found its way into the office 
from a small town way up among the 
Vermont mountains. The envelope con- 
tained three small orders and a brief note 
indicating that business was slow, but 
strictly non-committal as to the mental 
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attitude of the writer toward his pros- 
pects of success. Letters like this floated 
in from time to time from the dark terri 
tory beyond the rim of the house’s well 
worn circle of customers.’ They were 
brief, almost dispatches in form, and ac 
companied by small orders the aggre 
gated profits on which, taken week for 
week, did not pay the new salesman’s ex- 
penses. 

“Let’s call him in,” said Bennett, ‘“‘he’s 
undoubtedly working hard, but there’s 
nothing in it for us up that way.” 

“No,” said Wood, “let him stay.”’ 

And so Fulsom remained. 

He had been gone about four weeks 
and the firm had not heard from him for 
four or five days when one morning there 
came a bulky letter bearing the postmark 
of Ogdensburg. McVeigh, chief clerk and 
head bookkeeper; sitting on his high stool 
ran his letter opener through it and a 
wad of yellow slips overflowed upon the 
desk. 

“Whew!” said McVeigh. “He’s send 
ing his whole bunch of order-blanks 
back.” 

But McVeigh mistaken. They 
were not order-blanks ; they were orders ; 
and they covered an expanse of territory 
taking in five cities and nine towns. 

The first the bookkeeper picked up 
was for three hundred pounds of coffee. 
He caught the grade and then the selling- 
price. At the latter he jumped. It was 
one and one-half cents per pound less 
than cost. He caught up some more of 
the coffee-orders ; they were all the same. 
Strangely enough, they all called for the 
same brand and the selling prices in each 
were identical. Sober, careful, baldhead- 
ed, twenty-years-with-Wood McVeigh 
slid from his stool and made excitedly 
for the desk of Sam Bennett. 

Bennett, holding the orders in one 
hand, reached for a telegraph-blank with 
the other 


was 


And thus it happened that Fulsom, the 
salesman, sitting quietly in the dingy of- 
fice of a small hotel squat beneath the 
bare limbs of a clump of maples, read 
this message : 

Cannot fill your orders—you are sell- 
ing below cost. BENNETT. 
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Without removing his feet from the 
metal rim encircling the office-stove, Ful- 
som reached into his pocket and produced 
a railroad time-table. He scanned it rap- 
idly, and about noon the next day he 
walked into the office of T. Wood & Co. 
Without show or preamble he handed the 
telegram to the credit-man. 

“Did you send that?” he demanded. 

And Bennett, looking somewhat moved, 
gazed at the salesman, and admitted he 
did. 

“Then,” said Fulsom, quietly, “I must 
resign.” 

‘“But—” began Bennett. 

“But,” exclaimed Fulsom, his quiet 
manner suddenly breaking out into noisy 
excitement, “look at the rest of those or- 
ders—look at the prices I got for the ¢ea. 
lhree cents a pound over quoted prices ! 
One and one-half cents off on coffee, but 
three cents ahead on tea—and you don’t 
see the move!” 

Fulsom stopped, swung half around 
and then came back to the credit-man. 

“‘Look-a-here, Bennett,” he said final- 
ly, “in selling that stuff I was up against 
a hard proposition—two salesmen from 
New York. They knew the ground and I 
didn’t ; they had customers, I had none. I 
ran into them in Vermont two weeks ago 
and everywhere I went found ’em ahead 
of me. I tried to cut in on dates but it 
was no use, for wherever I’d go I’d find 
they had already been there, or either one 
or the other of them was expected. Says I 
to myself, ‘I’m up here to sell goods.’ 
Then myself says to me, ‘And you’ve got 
to do it or go back and be a dead one.’ 

“T went back to my hotel and figured 
on prices. I mixed grades and compound- 
ed brands ail night, but I found in the 
morning that you people back here in the 
sample-room had reached the best prices 
possible, and I couldn’t shave half-a-cent 
by new mixtures. Then I went through 
the tea-samples. I figured them and 
mixed, but it wouldn’t work out right on 
the prices I wanted. It was about break- 
fast time when I had finished and ! 
could hear Thompson, my New York 
competitor, stirring around in the next 
room when I lay down for a little sleep. 
But the sleep wouldn’t come. I kept fig- 
uring and figuring, and saying over in 
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my mind that Thompson wasn’t more 
than three or four years older than I. 
And the more I thought the less I wanted 
sleep. Finally I got up and went down. 

“Thompson was sitting at a table on 
the farther side of the room when | went 
in to breakfast. I had met him two or 
three times before and he was the only 
person in the room I knew, so I went 
over and took the chair opposite him. 

“ ‘Good-morning!’ I said. 

“*Oh! pretty fair,’ he said, and looked 
out the window. He ate in silence while | 
gave my order, then he turned to me sud- 
denly and said: 

‘“**Vou’re strong on coffee.’ 

“T nodded. 

“It’s a funny thing,’ he went on, 
‘every tea and coffee salesman that comes 
up this way from Boston always tries to 
feature his coffee.’ 

“Is that so?’ said I. 

‘And the funny thing about it,’ he 
went on, ‘is that nobody up this way 
seems to drink coffee. They run almost 
all to tea.’ 

***T did not know that,’ said I. 

“After that the conversation lagged, 
for I had begun to do some thinking. 

“About an hour after breakfast I 
found Thompson in a jobber’s store on 
Main street. Things looked easy for 
Thompson, but when I showed up the 
jobber looked at me and said: ‘Well?’ 

“* ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I’m from T. Wood & 
Co., Boston; anything you like in the 
tea and coffee line ?’ 

“* ‘Never heard of your firm before,’ he 
said, and with that he turned to Thomp- 
son. 

“All right, Jones,’ said I, ‘I’ll tell you 
all about our firm!’ 

“*Not just yet,’ said Jones, ‘till I’ve 
finished with Thompson.’ 

“‘*Then,’ said I, ‘we’ll do business first 
and talk about the firm later, for Thomp- 
son and I are selling the same line and 
we’ll save your time.’ 

“*But—’ 

‘But, Jones, I’m out to do business. 
Fair play is fair play. But I’ll go you one 
better. I’ll sell you coffee cheaper than 
you can buy of any house in this coun- 
try.’ 

“Jones winked at the New Yorker and 
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I knew that a jolly was coming. It came, 
too. But when it had passed, the face of 
the jobber had straightened out good and 
flat and long and he said: 

“Come, now, let’s talk business.’ 

“ “All right,’ says 1, out loud, but in- 
side a voice said. “There’s going to be an 
auction of coffee away up here in Ver- 
mont where nobody uses coffee—and I. 
Wood & Co. are going to pay the ex- 
penses. 

“We started at seventeen and worked 
down to thirteen and one-half cents. 
Right here the New York man stopped. 

“ “Are you going to give it away,’ he 
asked. 

* *No,’ said I, ‘but to prove to you that 
we know how to buy coffee right, down 
our way, I'll make it half a cent 
cheaper.’ ” 

“What!” yelled Bennett. 

“Wait a minute,” continued Fulsom, 
screwing up an eye at the credit-man. “I 
threw in that half cent to show Thomp- 
son we were strong on prices. It had its 
effect. Thompson grunted, picked up his 
sample-case, and strutted out of the store. 
That was just what I wanted. 

“Jones expressed some surprise when 
I gave him my tea-prices, but with the 
aid of the coffee-auction it wasn’t hard 
to convince him that they easily beat 
Thompson’s. 

“Well,” continued Fulsom, “I fol- 
lowed Thompson all over that section of 
the state, and when I couldn’t keep up 
with him or find him I went after the 
other salesmen. DBhe game worked. 

“Thompson never saw me coming aft- 
er that, but he’d dodge for cover. It 
didn’t look right, in the eyes of his cus- 
tomers, to have him beaten on prices, so 
he tried to gather in as many of his cus- 
tomers as he could before I came in sight. 
But if he caught me hot on his trail he’d 
skip a town to keep ahead. I had him 
jumping, and it was fun because the 
nearer I got to him the better it suited 
me. It was the same way with the other 
salesman. He could not meet my coffee- 
prices and that settled him. 

“The result is this: The people up that 
way are drinking cheap coffee and high- 
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priced-tea ; but, as Thompson said, they 
don’t use much coffee, comparatively 
speaking, and seeing there’s twice the 
profit on tea there is loss on coffee and 
that my orders for tea are four times as 
large as those for coffee, | guess T. Wood 
& Co. can stand the pressure—at least 
until the popular demand for beverages 
reaches a balance and prices even up ac- 
cordingly. But, at any rate, you’ve got 
customers now where you never had any 
before. 

“And now, gentlemen,” concluded 
Fulsom, bowing to the credit-man and 
Mr. Wood, who had come into the inner 
office at the first of Fulsom’s heated out- 
break, “I think I must go out and hunt 
up another job.” 

“What?” shouted Wood. 

“Good-day,” said Fulsom, jamming 
on his hat. 

“Wait!” shouted Wood. “We will give 
you—” 

“Twenty-five hundred,” said Fulsom, 
who had backed out into the outer office. 
“No!” exclaimed Bennett. 
“Yes!” shouted Wood, as 
hand sought the door-fastening. 

Fulsom drew back from the door and 
Wood haled him into the inner office 
again. 

“We can’t give you $2,500 exactly,” 
he said, “but we will make you a city- 
salesman and start you off at a salary of 
$2,000.” 

Fulsom shook his head. “No,” he said, 
“that isn’t the kind of a job I like. There 
is too much routine to it and not enough 
opportunity to think.” 

“But we can’t give you $2,500,” de- 
clared Wood, finally, “you’re nothing 
but a boy yet.” 

“Does that make any difference?” 
asked Fulsom. 

“Yes,” said Wood. 

Fulsom went over to Hunter-Breen & 
Company. 

About the beginning of his fourth 
month there arrived a letter from Wood: 


Fulsom’s 


Come and take charge of my sales- 
men. There is $2,500 in it. 


T. Wooo. 
And Fulsom came. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXV B 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—-Evening gown of embroidered gray mousseline 


REUTLINGER, PARIS made over white satin 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXVI B 
FROM LIFE 
By specia. contract with Maison Redfern: —Afternoon costume of ol 


REUTLINGER, PARIS velvet paniers trimmed with chenille. 


» green satin with 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXVII B 
FROM LIFE 
4 By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—Tailored costume of blue broadcloth trimmed 
&) REUTLINGER, PARIS w.th black braid 
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Parisian Fashion. Model XXVIII B 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—Evening costume of liberty silk. coral shade, 
REUTLINGER, PARIS trimmed with silver lace. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXIX B 
FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Redfern: —Evening costume of green velvet, wrap of em- 
REUTLINGER, PARIS broidered mousseline. 
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Parisian Fashion Model XXX B 


FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Bechott-David Afternoon costume of gray cloth trimmed 
REUTLINGER, PARIS with silk cords and tassels to match 








FROM LIFE 


By special contract with Maison Redfern Princess costume of black silk trimmed with 
REUTLINGER, PARIS silver-flower embroidery 
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FROM LIFE 
By special contract with Maison Drécoll:—Blue tailored costume trimmed with soutache 


REUTLINGER, PARIS and velvet braid 
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Miss Ethel Jackson and Donald Brian 
in the “Merry Widow” Waltz 


Some Dramas of the Day 


BY LOUIS V. DE FOE 


ATIVE playwrights first, please! 
And why not? If I were to depend 
on the acted figments of foreign imagi- 
nation for this review of dramas of the 
day that loom large in the public eye my 
purpose would meet defeat at its very 
outset. 

For these are parlous days in the theat- 
rical world. Failure follows close upon 
the heels of failure. Chary are the metro- 
politan magnates of the playhouse ; wary 
is the public. The drama, no less than 
industrial pursuits, is rendering account 
for the follies of the past. The art of 
Thespis, which leans heavily on business 
for its support,is being pinched in the 
money-clamp. 

Yet there has lately emerged one play 


which is sure to withstand the assaults 
of the combined forces of General Ap- 
athy. Mr. Augustus Thomas has stepped 
into the breach with “The Witching 
Hour” and given New York something 
to think about, talk about, and enjoy. 
With all deference to the dozen fine 
dramas by American authors which have 
furnished the artistic gloss of recent sea- 
sons I do not hesitate to rank “The 
Witching Hour” with the best. It accom- 
plishes what most other plays do not—it 
makes its audiences think. And apart 
from the thesis it discusses, and purely as 
drama, it is veracious, human, and fas- 
cinating. 

With originality—daring would be a 
more apt term—notable in most of Mr. 
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‘Thomas’ contemporaries for its absence, 
he invades the occult world and makes 
telepathy the theme of his play. Not that 
mesmeric influence has not already con 
tributed kinks to the plots of play 
wrights. Poor 7'ri/y, you will remember, 
writhed in the grip of Svengali’s mind. 
he “evil eye” has decided the fates of 
an unending procession of sobbing, melo 
dramatic heroines. But all such dallying 
with the malevolent sub-forces of nature 
is child’s play compared with “The 
Witching Hour.”* Mr Thomas gathers 
up the flying threads of metaphysical 
research which has been going on since 
Thomas J. Hudson in 1895 evolved his 
working hypothesis, called “The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” and, binding them 
into an interesting and definite theory, 
seeks to apply it to a circumstance in ac- 
tual life. His effort, through the optics of 
his play, is to demonstrate that thought 
is a dynamic force which exerts itself for 
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good or evil over the actions of others, 
and that the individual, from whom such 
psychic influence pro¢ eeds, is, therefore, 
morally responsible for its results. 

(he unadorned proposition, as | have 
stated it, sounds didactic and abstruse. 
Indeed, if the play itself, wholly apart 
from its telepathic thesis, were not an in 
tensely fascinating and human romance, 
the whole affair would come to nothing. 
But here Mr. Thomas saves himself by 
his ingenuity as a dramatist. While argu 
ing his metaphysical theories he contrives 
by his group of vividly drawn characters 
and the train of exciting and unexpected 
circumstances in which they are involved, 
to keep his audiences intent upon his 
story from curtain to curtain. 

The hero is Jack Brookfield, a Vouis- 
ville gambler of the Richard Canfield 
type. He is a man of intellectual force 
and an art-connoisseur whose palace of 
chance is adorned with a collection of 

famous paintings. His 
“place” is gilt-edged. He 
makes it his business, he 
says, “‘to provide fairly ex- 
pensive entertainment to 
eminent citizens looking for 
rest.” The mental fiber of 
this man and the occupation 
in which he is engaged are 
hardly in harmony, for 
Brookfield, though an in- 
veterate professional gam 

bler, is of a gentle nature, 
generous disposition, and 
romantic temperament. His 
refusal to give up his call 

ing has been a barrier to his- 
marriage with Mrs. Helen 
Whipple, a widow, whose 
son, Clay Whipple, when 
the characters are intro- 
duced, is found to be in love 
with Viola Campbell, the 
gambler’s niece whom he 
supports. 

Late one night, after the 
opera, Brookfield is visited 
by Judge Prentice of the 
United States Supreme 
Court, the purpose of whose 


John Mason and George Nash in ‘‘The Witching Hour,” the new call is to inspect a cele- 


Augustus Thomas play which has proved the 


surprising success af the late season 


brated Corot painting. The 
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Jennie Eustace, John Mason and Russ Whytal in “The Witching Hour.” Mental suggestion 
is the pivot on which the action of the play revolves 


Judge has made a practical study of 
telepathy. One after another the gam- 
bler’s questions are anticipated and an- 
swered until the latter becomes interested 
in the subject of mental suggestion. Here 
lies, he begins to suspect, an explanation 
of the strange power within himself, 
which has paved his way to fortune. 

Shortly afterward the boasted respec- 
tability of Brookfield’s resort is marred 
by a crime. Young Clay Whipple, en- 
raged by a youth who, in a drunken frol- 
ic flaunts a cat’s-eye scarf-pin, for which 
he has an hereditary aversion, before his 
eyes, assaults and accidentally kills his 
tormentor. He is tried for the crime and, 
through the efforts of Frank Hardmuth, 
an assistant prosecuting-attorney, who 
has been his unsuccessful rival for the 
hand of Brookfield’s niece, is condemned 
to death. 
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This series of incidents leads to a sec- 
ond act as beautiful and touching as any 
American playwright has written in the 
last dozen years. ‘he scene is now an old 
mansion in Washington, D. C., where 
Judge Prentice lives alone. A colloquy 
with his old crony, /udge Henderson, re- 
veals the romantic reason which led to 
his bachelorhood. In the long ago, when 
the now aged Judge was a law-student, 
he had fought a duel with a youth who 
had annoyed his sweetheart with a cat’s- 
eye jewel. But his chivalry had been dis- 
regarded. She had married another man 
and soon died, leaving a daughter. And 
her unsuccessful lover had ever remained 
faithful to his lost sweetheart. 

The /Judge’s midnight reverie over a 
sprig of mignonette—the only memento 
of his early romanre—is interrupted by 
the intrusion of Brookfield who brings 
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Marie Doro as Carlotta in “ The Morals of Marcus,” a dramatization of Locke’s extraordinarily 
brilliant novel of English Life “The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.” 


the mother of Clay Whipple to intercede 
for her son’s life, for the verdict in the 
murder-case has been appealed to the 
higher court. Though resentful at being 
approached privately on a question that 
lies within his official jurisdiction Judge 
Prentice grows interested when he finds 
the woman’s visit concerns an entirely 
different phase of the affair. For it grad- 
ually dawns upon the Judge that his call- 
er is the child of his old sweetheart, and 
he quickly connects his duel over the 
cat’s-eye jewel with the causes that led to 
her son’s crime—an aversion that had de- 
scended through three generations. This 
new, strange phase of the case persuades 
him to volunteer as a witness in the boy’s 
defense. 

When Whip ie is arraigned for his sec- 
ond trial Brookfield goes to his aid, in- 
dependently, with a psychic philosophy 
which he eagerly puts to a practical test. 
He will employ the dynamic force of 
thought for the youth’s deliverance. 
Knowing that the prosecuting-attorney 


had instigated the murder of a former 
governor-elect of Kentucky, he makes the 
accusation through the newspapers, rea- 
soning that, having set two hundred 
thousand people thinking of Hardmuth’s 
crime, the dynamic force of their thought 
will penetrate the locked jury-room and 
swerve, by prejudice, the opinions of the 
twelye men on whose verdict the life of 
the prisoner hangs. 

The gigantic mental victory is achieved, 
for the boy is acquitted. Hardmuth, on 
the same night, white with rage at the 
disclosure of his murderous conspiracy, 
with drawn revolver, confronts the gam- 
bler in his study. “You can’t shoot that 
gun!” Brookfield exclaims, throwing on 
the lights and looking him squarely in 
the eye. “You can’t pull that trigger! You 
can’t even hold that gun!” 

Hard muth hesitates, then steps back in 
blank amazement. The pistol falls from 
his relaxed fingers to the floor. 

“I’d like to know how in hell you did 
that ?” he cries. 
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This unexpected situation brings the 
play to its climax. In it is focused the 
whole metaphysical undercurrent of the 
work. Mr. ‘Thomas has taken care to ad- 
just his audience to it step by step 
through an ingenious system of logical 
reasoning and demonstration. 

“Improbable!” you exclaim? I quite 
agree that here hypnotic suggestion is 
driven to lengths that clash with a sense 
of reasonable probability. I wish that 
Mr. Thomas had made gentler use of his 
theory. 

But impossible? Wait a bit! Though 
the uncanny forces of mesmerism and 
hypnotism are not yet an exact science, 
they are, nevertheless, scientific facts. 
I'he world moves. Discoveries are being 
made daily both in the seen 
and unseen world. Was 
Jules Verne’s Nautilus 
more than the figment of a 
soaring imagination when 


“Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” was written 
three decades ago? Yet, to- 
day, submarine ships thread 


the depths of the seas. What 
would have then been said 
of the wonders of wireless 
telegraphy or the marvels 
of the Reentgen ray? 

The details of the final 
act bring Mr. Thomas’ met- 
aphysical play to an even 
more remarkable dénoue- 
ment. Brookfield — assists 
Hardmuth to escape arrest 
for his murderous conspir- 
acy against the governor- 
elect. The gambler who, by 
the way, has given up his 
calling by this time, per- 
forms this service for his 
enemy because he, too, 
hated the governor and 
once hoped that the plot 
would be laid to take his 
life in the identical form 
which it afterwards did as- 
sume. His conscience, under 
the lash of his metaphysical 
conviction, tells him that he 
is morally as much respon- 
sible as the criminal who ac- 
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tually committed the deed, on the prin- 
ciple that every man is accountable for 
evil psychic influence over others. 

So crowded with illuminative detail 
and exciting incident is this play that I 
fear this sketch hardly conveys an ade- 
quate idea of its full meaning. Con- 
structively it is a gem. The writing is 
fluent and forcible, moments of compel- 
ling pathos are contrasted with flashes of 
as delightful humor as Mr. Thomas has 
ever penned—and it must be remembered 
that a long line of able plays stands to 
his credit. 

The cast, with Mr. John Mason as 
Brookfield, Mr. Russ Whytal as Judge 
Prentice, Mr. George Nash as Hard- 
muth, Mr. Morgan Cowan as Clay 
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Miss Charlotte Walker the newest Belasco star, as Agatha 
Warren in 


The arrens of Vi 
written by the son of David 
earliest collaborator 


inia,” a play 
lasco’s 
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The temptation of the waltz. 


pulses of Europe and America 


Whipple and Miss Jennie Eustace as 
Mrs. Helen Whipple, besides competent 
players in all the lesser roles, is the best 
that could be assembled under the condi- 
tions that now rule the stage. The four 
acts are lavishly set. All the component 
parts of the production unite in one finely 
sustained harmony. 


Absolute perfection of scenic detail 
crowns “The Warrens of Virginia” which 
lyavid Belasco has added to the unbroken 


line of successes at the theatre which 
bears his name, and which, with “A 
Grand Army Man” at his new theatre, 
the Stuyvesant, now claims a full meas- 
ure of public applause. 

This latest example of Mr. Belasco’s 
genius as a stage-manager will have a 
sentimental interest to the older genera- 
tion of playgoers. Its author is William 
C. DeMille, a son of his collaborator of 
twenty years ago. As if to pay a tribute 
to the memory of his fellow-worker, Mr. 
Belasco has produced the play with a 
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The opening of the scene 
from “ The Merry Widow” that has stirred the 
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wealth of pictorial beauty 
that effectually disguises 
the somewhat theatric qual- 
ity of its plot. 

It is Civil War melo- 
drama, but with the boom- 
ing of artillery, the rataplan 
of drums, and the carnage 
of battlefields mercifully 
omitted. The story is the 
cruel penalty of war shown 
against a background of 
Virginian domestic _ life. 
There is pathos in it—the 
pathos of Southern chival- 
ry’s defeat. For once in a 
drama of America’s civil 
strife, no partisan note is 
sounded. The point-of-view 
of “The Warrens of Vir- 
ginia” is neither the Blue 
nor the Gray, but that of a 
broad and tender humanity. 

The keynote is struck in 
the first act. There is a 
tangled Virginian thicket 
through which a little riv- 
ulet flows. Thirty soldiers 
of both armies are filling 
their canteens. Hard by is 
General hospitable mansion 
and in the neighborhood the old sly-fox 
of the Confederacy, with his remnant of 
half-starved and ragged troops, is mak- 
ing his last stand. 

It is inevitable that the beautiful 
daughter of the old Southern general and 
the brave young Northern lieutenant 
should meet. By the inexorable law of 
military drama all the daughters of Dix- 
ie are beautiful and all the sons of the 
North are dashing and romantic. By the 
same inexorable law it must be taken for 
granted that they are in love. 

Then follows the inevitable clash be- 
tween love and duty—what war play 
could exist without it? Who, indeed, 
would want a war play without it? In 
this case, Agatha IVarren invites Lieu- 
tenant Benton to call at her house, and 
his commanding-officer seizes the offer of 
her hospitality to play a military trick 
upon the enemy. The young subaltern is 
forced to conceal a fake dispatch on his 
person and, since he is quite certain to be 


IVarren’s 
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captured, the false information will 
cause a wagon-train to fall into an am 
bush. 

Of course the plot succeeds and the 
young soldier is made infamous it his 
sweetheart’s eyes. General Warren's mil 
itary career is ruined, for the wagons 
which are bringing medicine to his sick 
soldiers fall into the enemy’s hands. Side 
by side with these stirring incidents are 
unfolded the pathetic pictures of his 
broken home-life. But in the end he for 
When the wounds of strife are 
healed he teaches his daughter to wnder- 
stand that “‘all’s fair in love or war” and 
paves the way to the reunion of the young 
pair. 

he new play serves to bring a new 
star into the Belasco galaxy. She is Miss 
Charlotte Walker who has developed 
splendidly under her new manager’s tute 
lage. But credit for the finest acting be- 
longs to Mr. Frank Keenan who, as the 
proud, gingery, generous, narrow-mind- 
ed, volcanic, and gentle—he is a won- 
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drous combination of contradictory 
traits—old Southern leader, gives quite 
the best performance of his career and 
contributes the finest touch of human na- 
ture to the play. Distinctions are invid- 
ious, however, for all the characters are 
admirably interpreted. 

Although the fickle jade, Success, is 
coyly holding aloof from the drama this 
year, New York is enjoying more than 
its usual share of clever musical produc- 
tions. Far in advance of all the rest is 
“The Merry Widow” which, as I proph- 
esied from London, is captivating all who 
hear it. Not in years has there been a 
comic-opera on Broadway that approach- 
es it, and only one rival for its popular- 
ity is now in sight—“The Dream Waltz” 
which is to be one of the notable musical 
offerings of the early new year. 

As I have already described ‘The 
Merry Widow” and its sensuous love 
scenes between the fickle Prince Danilo 
and the proud Marsovian widow, Sonia, 


The Old English chorus-girls in the new opera “ Tom Jones” 
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| shall not go into those details again. 
But | must add, in passing, that the orig- 
inal American company is equal to the 
one which popularized the piece in Lon- 
don, and it is so far in advance of the 
German organization which | saw in 
Berlin that any attempt at comparison is 
out of the question. 

A better Sonia than Miss Ethel Jack- 
son could scarcely be found and it would 
have been hard to select a more dashing, 
handsome and melodious Prince Danilo 
than Mr. Donald Brian. Concerning R. 
E. Graham, as Papoff, the comic Marso- 
vian Ambassador, | cannot speak so en- 
thusiastically, but even he is far from 
being eclipsed in the cast of stars. 

Another light-opera success of no 
mean proportions is “Tom Jones,” for 
which Edward German has composed a 
wholly delightful score of English mad- 
rigals, ballads, and part-songs in the style 
of nearly a century ago. The plot, as may 
be guessed, is founded by Robert Court- 
neidge and A. M. Thompson upon Henry 
Fielding’s novel. But with all respect to 
that famous story-teller, I must confess 
that the music, not the plot, furnishes the 
chief attraction of the production. 

The tale is taken up where the love af- 
fair of 7om, the foundling, and Sophia, 
the choleric Squire Western’s daughter, 
begins, and it avoids all of 7om’s numer- 
ous peccadillos, except the one in which 
Lady Bellaston is employed to furnish 
the dramatic clash. 

Ihe second act is the liveliest of the 
three, for here, at the Upton Inn, Sophia 
finds her sweetheart with her rival and 
barely escapes her pursuing and irate 
father. Here, too, occur the antics of 
Benjamin Partridge, the village-barber, 
and his quest after Lizzie, the truant who 
has escaped from his jar of pet leeches. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer Wheeler as 70m 
Jones, Miss Louise Gunning as Sophia 
Western and Mr. William Norris as Ben- 
jamin Partridge form an excellent trio 
of performers. There is also a fine chorus 
which, in the quaint costumes of the 
long ago, gives the opera a beautiful 
pictorial effect. 

Familiarity with Mr. W. J. Locke’s 
clever novel, “The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne,” will be sure to arouse a sense 
of disappointment in the four-act com- 


edy which he has constructed out of some 
of its incidents under the title of “The 
Morals of Marcus.” Yet the play would 
be entitled to a measure of success if 
Miss Marie Doro, who impersonates 
Carlotta, the pathetic, provoking little 
fugitive from a Turkish harem, were able 
to act the part with less sophistication 
and not so much unconcealed satisfaction 
in Carlotta’s offenses against formal eti- 
quette. 

However, Mr. Charles Frohman could 
scarcely have found another actress who 
looks the role more perfectly than Miss 
Doro, and the personality of that little 
woman will also contribute its share to 
the play’s attractiveness. 

Carlotta, an untamed little creature, 
creeps through an English box-hedge 
into the forbidden precincts of Sir Mar- 
cus Ordeyne’s home and, after shocking 
and otherwise upsetting that learned and 
crusty old philosopher, proceeds to make 
her way gradually into his heart and life. 
The second and third acts find her dis- 
turbing the gravity of Sir Marcus’ Lon- 
don house and scandalizing his relatives, 
who scent danger in the philosopher’s 
growing interest in his ward. 

By a most obvious conjunction of ma- 
chine-made circumstances Carlotta is 
induced to elope with the villainous 
Sebastian Pasquale, to save her protec- 
tor, as she believes, from the wrath of 
Hawdi Efferdi, a Turkish nobleman, 
who has pursued her to England. Pitiful 
results follow the little wild-bird’s flight, 
but ultimately she is found and returned 
to Ordeyne, whose calloused bachelor- 
heart has been breaking for her. With 
Carlotta as his future wife, bringing the 
sunshine of romance into his dull, stu- 
dious life, the last curtain falls. 

Although Miss Doro’s name is in large 
type on the program, the star of the cast, 
by right of his delightful and sympa- 
thetic acting, is Mr. C. Aubrey Smith 
who gives a touching and beautifully 
limned performance of the character of 
Sir Marcus—a perfect representation of 
a true gentleman and scholar, whose 
inner traits and secret emotions are 
all vividly expressed by that subtle: art 
which conceals art and which, nowadays, 
is so very seldom encountered on our 
stage. 





